“T desire that Italy be visited by 
as many foreign tourists as possible. 
They will find a most beautiful 
country an orderly and _ sincerely 
hospitable people.” 

Mussolini 


If you purchase Hotel Coupons (of the Federazione Nazionale Fascista Alberghi 
e Turismo), to be sold by all established travel agencies, you may stop at the best 
hotels within the class you have chosen. The coupons entitle you to reduced prices 
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THE GRANDEUR 
OF ASSISI 


The City That is Sacred to St. Francis— 
How the Franciscan Order Was Founded 


—Memorials to a Great Saint’s Memory 


By ROBERT MEDILL 


Readers of Travet will remember with 
pleasure the series of articles Robert Medill 
has written in recent years on Spain, Czecho- 
slovakia and Germany. The following article 
on Assisi is the first of several about the 
most beautiful hill towns of Italy—En1- 
torIAL Norte. 


HE ROADWAY to the umber-hued walls of 

Assisi lies through a valley overlaid with 

smiling vineyards. On one side the fertile 
plain of Umbria spreads to the horizon, on the 
other rise the ever-changing slopes of the moun- 
tain range, presenting to the traveler a series of 
views, each one very special in its loveliness and 
fairly demanding enraptured exclamations. 
Towns and villages like those in a child’s toy 
set break into view hanging on elevated plat- 
forms of the mountainside. Curiosity and desire 
to pause along the way to investigate the glories 
of each of these picturesque communities that 
seem so peacefully sufficient unto themselves is 
a constant challenge, for it is a fact that many of them imprison 
in remote chapel and church masterpieces of art which would 
be worth searching out were not all Italy a gallery of such 
masterpieces. A summer could easily be squandered in the di- 
verting business of examining the unsung treasures of the Um- 
brian hills, but we had time only to glimpse the outward love- 
liness of many a town that called us. In this hasty manner we 
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THROUGH AN ARCHWAY IN ASSISI es 


On the Rocca Maggiore high above Assisi stands a fourteenth century castle, its massive 
walls and grim outlines contrasting sharply with the ecclesiastical architecture of the 


city of St. Francis. ; 


passed the pretty, but not really significant, little sky-cities of 
Trevi and Spello, eager for the far greater splendors of world- 
famed Assisi. 

The city of St. Francis lies on a spur of Monte Subasio, 
withdrawn from the valley and perched far above it. Fully 
three miles distant from its railroad station, it draws its loyal 
visitors along the floor of the valley, then up an ascending road, 


From the tower of Santa Chiara a Franciscan monk looks , 
out over the rooftops of the village of Assisi in which <% 
his order was founded over seven centuries ago. . . 


Fritz Henle . 


gradual at first but sharpening its grade almost into the per- 
pendicular, it seems, for its final dash into the town. From 
the walls of Assisi, when finally reached and mounted, one ob- 
tains an outlook over the Umbrian world that is a spectacular 
crescendo of glory. 

The chief hotel of the city actually overhangs the valley. We 
took to ourselves this panorama of a thousand splendors, learn- 
ing to enjoy it at leisure in its varied moods of loveliness as 
seen from our table at breakfast, lunch and dinner. We did, 
in fact, select our table with some care, choosing one at the 
open doorway to the balcony that suspended us over space. 
Here, lingering over the savory dishes of the Italian cuisine, we 
looked down as from a lofty airplane upon the vine-clad slopes 
and the olive groves of the valley. The variety was infinite and 
unfathomable. We never knew quite what we were going to see. 
At breakfast time a freshness, as if the world were in its school- 
days, and just “let out” at that, pervaded the whole expanse. 

Under the noon sun the landscape glowed as if burnished by 
an army of industrious gnomes, yet little imps of rain, local 
showers born of an angry cloud weeping at its own impotence 
in the vast dome of heaven, would frequently race through the 
valley, leaving a somber path for the gnomes to repolish. Groves 
and vineyards were intersected by a river that glided into the 
distance like a serpent, gleaming white roads stretched their 
tentacles in various directions, and glistening houses huddled 
together in miniature villages or nestled alone among the trees 
of the countryside. 

At dinner time a mysterious purple haze would descend upon 
far-flung Umbria and deepen into sable gloom, to be presently 
relieved by the most amazing pattern of light dots and electric 
constellations, as if there were two star-strewn skies, one above 
us and one beneath. Time sped by but we hardly cared, as 


you will hardly care when your turn comes, for the haunting 
beauty of the whole scene, the warm seductive sunshine of the 
Umbrian hills and the dreamy double-heaven of the night are 
antipathetic to thoughts of motion or locomotion. Our indif- 
ference was unfeigned. 

But it is quite inappropriate to introduce Assisi by an appeal 
to the senses. The note of asceticism quivers in every fiber of 
the city, which is above everything else the city of St. Francis. 
Before one can understand or even savor it one must recall the 
deeds of its immortal citizen who threw out a challenge to the 
Christian world and influenced it deeply for centuries to come. 
Indeed more than seven centuries later hundreds of thousands 
of friars, the world over, still follow in devoted poverty the 
example which this man of Assisi set. 

In the year 1182 a son was born to Pietro Bernardone, a 
wealthy cloth merchant of the city, and his wife, who was a 
noblewoman of Provence. Francesco, they named the boy who 
was destined to stir up spiritual fires in every country on the 
globe. Francis became a leader of the young men of his city, 
enjoying with them lives of carefree revelry, a youth rich, bril- 
liant and gay. At the age of twenty he embarked on a military 
career, joining the forces of Assisi in their little war against 
their nearby rival Perugia. But in the course of the brief 
conflict he was taken prisoner by the Perugians, thrust into 
prison, and forced to remain there for nearly a year. 

Despite his superficial indifference to serious things Francis 
had actually a deep nature and this period of imprisonment, 
which gave him time for reflection, brought to the surface a 
more earnest attitude toward life. A serious illness, result- 
ing from his confinement, clarified his purpose and set the 
rudder of his life on a new course, giving him a sense of pro- 
found dissatisfaction with his previous wastrel existence. The 


THE CHURCH OF SAN FRANCESCO 


The vast cathedral built to honor the memory of St. Francis was begun in 1228, soon after his death, and it is the earliest Gothic church in Italy. 
Resting on the side of a hill overlooking the valley below, the church dominates the town and proclaims the glory of the saint whose body is 
buried in the rough stone coffin in the crypt. 
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IN THE PIAZZA VITTORIO EMANUELE 


The fountains of Italy are a never-ending source of delight. Here is one of the lions which adorn the fountain in Assisi’s principal square, the 
oldest section of the city and the forum of the ancient Umbrian Asisium. Along with buildings dating from the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
there still stands the beautiful Temple of Minerva which was erected during the reign of the Emperor Augustus. 


flame of religious emotion was not, however, kindled at this 
point. He was ambitious for a successful military career and 
enlisted in the service of the pope. Clad in the accoutrements 
of a conquering knight he set forth dashingly once more. But 
fate again took a hand. 

At the end of his first day out, arriving at Spoleto, he again 
fell violently ill, an occurrence which quenched his military 
ardor but turned him to an infinitely greater career of spiritual 
conquest. His best self came rapidly to the fore. Whether, as 
legend relates, he returned~to Assisi in response to a dream 
which bade him dedicate his life to devotion and self denial, 
or whether the successive disappointments in his military career 
brought on a crisis within himself it is difficult to say. It is 
clear, however, that his conversion from an old life to a new 
one was quite as decisive as that of St. Paul on the way to 
Damascus. Like Paul he was henceforth to serve his Master 
with all the intensity of his being and with no shadow of equivo- 
cation or mental reservation. 

He began to devote himself to helping the poor and to pray- 
ing in the solitary retreats which the neighboring country af- 
forded. In his charities toward the poor he displayed the same 
prodigality which he had shown in his expenditures for his 
own worldly pleasures. One day, if legend is to be credited, 
he appeared at the little chapel of San Damiano outside of 
Assisi and in a deep religious fervor flung before the altar a 
considerable sum of money intended for the rebuilding of the 
edifice. These funds, which he so carelessly bestowed, repre- 
sented the profit from a transaction which he had carried out 
for his merchant father in a nearby city, and quite naturally 
this ill-considered act aroused the ire of the elder Bernadone, 
who had already been sorely tried by his son’s pious extrava- 


gances and was utterly baffled by the new turn which his life 
had taken. Being himself a practical man, incapable of deep 
spiritual feeling, he condemned his son as a young fool and 
bitterly reproached him. Francis thereupon tore off his rich 
garments, threw them at his father’s feet and declared fervently, 
“Henceforth I shall only say ‘Our Father in Heaven.” He 
left the house determined never to return. 

Several years later, in the spring of 1209, while hearing mass 
at the Portiuncula in the valley below Assisi, a passage from 
the tenth chapter of Matthew broke in upon his consciousness 
as if driven deep by a divine force. The rolling drums of 
heaven seemed to beat upon his brain with this command: 
“Go, preach, saying the kingdom of heaven is at hand . . 
Provide neither gold, silver nor brass in your purse, nor scrip 
for your journey.” This seemed to him a clear call to mission- 
ary service, an order from on high to abandon all material 
things in the absolute service of God. Barefoot, dressed in a 
coarse habit, and with all the new-born fervor of asceticism, 
he took up his abode in a tiny hut in the leper colony outside 
of Assisi. There, in order that his self-abnegation might be 
complete, he ministered to the most abhorred of all people and 
for their sustenance begged from door to door throughout that 
city which had known him when he wore fine raiment and en- 
tered lustily into the revels of gilded youth. 

The fervor of Francis’ faith and his obvious joy in service 
presently brought him disciples. A year later, setting out with 
twelve of them as his companions, he journeyed to Rome to 
seek confirmation of his order by the Pope, Innocent III. The 
rule as written by Francis has unfortunately been lost but it is 
said to have been a brief, inspired appeal to the heart, written 
in the language of the gospels. It is little wonder that the 


IN THE SPIRIT OF ST. FRANCIS 


straight to the people who had hither- 
to felt no sense of sharing in it, and 
gave them a hope and spiritual com- 
fort that blazed its luminous way in- 
to many a discouraged heart. Without 
realizing it he brought about a great 
reformation within the church, and it 
is not too much to say that this mighty 
Poverello set loose forces which were 
to culminate also in that revival of 
art and literature, which we call the 
Renaissance. 

The “Little Poor Man” of Assisi is 
a subject so vast and so catholic in 
range that the world can never exhaust 
it. If religion hails his spiritual 
strength and sweetness no less does 
scholarship hail his mental force. He 
was a poet, tender, gay, even humor- 
ous, with a wit that was agile and full 
of quaint graces. One of the great 
American public libraries, that of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, feels it worth while 
to devote a whole room to books and 
incunabula written about this one man 
and his order. There are some thou- 
sands of volumes. But the Poverello’s 
secret lay not so much in prayer or 
poetry as in the love which welled 
from his heart like a veritable Trevi 
fountain. It encompassed even the 
animals, even inanimate objects. When, 
during a serious illness, the doctors 
were forced to cauterize his hand 
Francis spoke up gaily to the element 
that burned him: “See here, Brother 
Fire. I’ve always loved you and 
treated you kindly. Be good enough 
to requite me now and don’t hurt me 
any more than you can help.” 

In the valley below Assisi was an 
oratory given to Francis and his fol- 
lowers by the Benedictines, which 
served as the center of the new order. 
Here Francis prayed and held coun- 
cil with his brethren and the pilgrims 
that came in from the countryside. He 
often retired for prayer and fasting to 
such mountain hermitages as Carceri 
and La Verna, not far from Assisi. It 
was in the latter retreat, during a night 
of visions and great exaltation that 
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he received, according to legend, the 
stigmata. When the light of morning 
brought normal consciousness he found 


ue feeds the birds this monk recalls one of the favorite themes of the many painters who have celebrated 
oe ife of St. Francis. He stands beneath the massive flying buttresses which support the Gothic church of 
a Chiara. Beneath the high altar of this church is buried St. Clara, one of St. Francis’s famous diciples. 

aking the vows of poverty, St. Clara abandoned her wealthy parents and founded the order of Clarissines, 


or Poor Clares. 


humaneness of this appeal brought so immediate a response, 
sending forth many followers throughout Italy and then all 
Europe in the primitive faith of the early disciples. 

Religion had grown cold, aloof, a sort of property held by 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy and communicated to the people 
through mystic rites which they could not grasp. The teach- 
ings of Jesus had been choked by the luxuriant weeds of dogma. 
Simplicity, selflessness, brotherhood, were swallowed up in the 
love of luxury, the building of palaces, the usurpation of tem- 
poral power and the system of ecclesiastical caste. Francis 
humanized Christianity, brought the significance of its precepts 
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imprinted on his hands and in his 
side the nail and spear marks of his 
Crucified Lord. St. Bonaventure, sev- 
eral popes, and multitudes of Franciscan followers saw and tes- 
tified to this phenomenon. Since fraud, in the case of Francis 
himself, is absolutely unthinkable, we can only dismiss it, if 
we insist upon doing so, by laying it to the’ mass hysteria of 
an imaginative folk. St. Catherine of Siena and other saints 
have been credited with receiving similar stigmata, besides many 
who were not saints. Twenty-nine cases drew attention in the 
nineteenth century and in very recent years the newspapers have 
headlined other alleged cases. 

Francis continued his good works unabated until death claimed 
him three years later. His life of extreme asceticism had 


gradually undermined his strength and his last years were 
marked by increasing illness and partial blindness, Toward the 
end, in frailty of health but with a spirit undimmed, he com- 
posed the famous and lovely Canticle of the Sun in which he 
poured forth the praise of God and the beauty and joy of his 
handiwork. Not long afterwards he graciously apologized to his 
own “Brother Body” for having so maltreated it and on Octo- 
ber 4, 1226, passed away in the presence of his devoted 
brethren. 

From the simple beginnings in 1208 when St. Francis gath- 
ered about him his first seven disciples naming them Fratres 
Minores, or Little Brothers, grew the world-wide Franciscan Or- 
der. In the eighteenth century its monasteries numbered no 
less than nine thousand and its friars one hundred and fifty 
thousand. ; 

Assisi is still and always redolent of the spirit of the man 
whose humility and simplicity moved a cynical and barbarous 
world. The dramatization of his existence is in the vast church 
of San Francesco which sits in regal state at the entrance to 
the city. Resting on huge vaulted masonry overhanging the 
slopes of the valley below, it dominates the town. | This 
memorial to the saint, costly and magnificent, is the very nega- 
tion of St. Francis’ life and all that he preached. He would 
never have selected nor condoned such a final resting place but 
would have insisted upon a humble tomb. One wishes ardently 
that he might have in death the “treasure of poverty” which 
was his constant prayer, but the order became, centuries ago, 
a powerful movement and drifted into the great organization 
of the church. In one way it is perhaps better so, for the 
world is richer in possessing an early Gothic edifice filled with 
glorious frescoes by the most famous masters of the 13th century. 


In the year that Francis was canonized, 1228, the founda- 
tions of this convent church were laid. The buildings are on 
three levels. Within two years the lower church was completed, 
and by 1253 the upper church was finished, although the chapels 
and other additions were the gradual accretions of two suc- 
ceeding centuries. Thus it stands today the earliest Gothic 
church in Italy, unchanged from medieval times. Its interior 
is covered with frescoes by the early masters, Cimabue, whose 
name means Bull’s Head, and Giotto, whom Cimabue found as 
a shepherd boy, drawing sheep on the flat stones of the pas- 
ture, and to whom he later taught the art of painting. Giotto’s 
pupils, in turn, devoted their best efforts to these Franciscan 
frescoes, which depict scenes from the life of the saint and 
from the life of the Master-whom he served. 

In a rough stone coffin in the crypt, reached from the nave 
by a double staircase, lie the mortal remains of St. Francis. 
Another stairway leads to the spot directly under the high altar 
where the stone coffin was discovered somewhat more than a cen- 
tury ago. The sepulchre had been actually “lost” for nearly 
six centuries. So great was the desire of the turbulent rival 
cities to possess the body of this exalted saint that stratagem 
was resorted to in order to prevent theft. Thus, in spite of the 
great ceremonies that attended 
the interment in the year 


1230, and the throng of church 
dignitaries and people that 
had come from the surround- 
ing country to view it, the 
coffin of the saint was hidden 
as if by magic. Legend relates 
that in the middle of the 


PANORAMA OF THE UMBRIAN PLAINS 


From the dome of the church of Santa Maria 
degli Angeli one looks across the fertile 
plains of Umbria with their smiling vine- 
yards and their little villages. Beneath the 
dome of this church is the oratory of St. 
Francis, the Portiuncula which was the 
cradle of the Franciscan order. Here is en- 
shrined the cell in which St. Francis died. 
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THE COOLING DRAUGHT 


Long hours of work in the mid-summer sun on the Umbrian plain 

require frequent aid from the cool, earthenware jug. The Umbrian 

landowners are fortunate in the possession of some of the richest soil 
on the Italian peninsula. 


STAIRCASE AT THE CONVENT 


Many pious generations have climbed the old stone staircase that 

leads to the square before Assisi’s Franciscan Convent. This great 

edifice with its massive foundations and its upper and lower church 
is a masterpiece of medieval masonry. 
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interment procession, as the coffin neared the church, it was 
seized by soldiery, at the instance of the head of the Francis- 
can Order, and whisked through the doors which were shut 
against the throngs outside, much to their amazement and con- 
sternation. Then, in haste, while the mass of people demanded 
entry, the saint’s remains were walled up without trace. 

From the Church of San Francesco, and indeed from any 
part of the town can be seen the Church of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli, or St. Mary of the Angels, three or four miles distant 
in the valley below. It is a peaceful-looking structure of ma- 
jestic proportions which make it architecturally inappropriate 
for its simple surroundings of vineyard and olive grove, and 
spiritually inappropriate as a tribute to the lovers of poverty, 
who cannot, it seems, escape the grandeurs and pomps which 
he deplored. Beneath its massive dome stands the sacred Por- 
tiuncula and also the cell in which St. Francis died. The church 
itself was begun in 1569 by Vignola and completed seventy 
years later. Compared with the more simple lines of Assisi’s 
other churches the ornate exterior of Santa Maria degli Angeli 
seems bombastic. The interior, with its vast open reaches al- 
most unadorned, is like an immense hall. There was, after 
all, some justification for an edifice of such magnitude, for in a 
vision Christ had appeared to St. Francis in his little oratory 
and promised to grant his most ardent wish. Francis asked that 
on a certain day in every year those who came to the Portiun- 
cula in true repentance might win forgiveness for their sins. 
This request was granted and Francis chose August first as the 
day for cleansing pilgrims’ souls. Every year, for centuries there- 
after, throngs of pilgrims came on the appointed day, and they 
still come in this complex twentieth century to kneel before 
the tiny chapel of the saint and beg forgiveness. 

The Portiuncula is the cradle of the Franciscan Order. It 
was built originally in the fourth century by pilgrims return- 
ing from the Holy Land, who wished some safe repository for 
a treasure they had brought back with them, a relic of the 
tomb of the Virgin. In 516 St. Benedict took possession of it 
and rebuilt its crumbling walls for some brethren of his order. 
The modest structure, no more than a cabin with a little por- 
tion of ground about it, made a tiny shrine and seems to have 
received the name of Portiuncula, or “little portion,” as being 
suited to a property so small among the Benedictine founda- 
tions. A few centuries later, as the brotherhood increased, a 
fine monastery was built on Monte Subasio, not far away, and 
the Portiuncula was abandoned. The abbot at Monte Subasio 
gave it to Francis, who made it his headquarters while his fol- 
lowers built their modest huts round about it. This tiny chapel 
is now frescoed on the outside and crowded with hanging lamps 
inside. Its altar is decorated, or, to put it more bluntly, over- 
decorated, and its walls are hung with relics. 

To the right of the church choir is the cell in which Francis 
died, its austere interior decorated with frescoes by Lo Spagna 
and a superb statue of the saint by Andrea della Robbia. 

Within the gigantic church itself there is not the faintest 
suggestion of the humble simplicity of the saint’s life and faith, 
nor of the atmosphere that must have pervaded his work in 
the quiet of the Umbrian hills. One gets the impression, rather. 
of a museum, a show place wherein tourists and pilgrims jostle 
each other as they witness a spectacle of the past. It is most 
regrettable that a spirit of such rare profundity and beauty 
must suffer this travesty of veneration on the very spot where 
it grew im stature. 

Most of Assisi’s streets cling to the side of the hill, following 
gracefully its natural contours, while some scale the summit 
with more resolution, a fact which is borne in on you if the 
day be hot. The upper streets lead to the public square. This 
small, but impressive square brings vividly to our attention the 
fact that Assisi was once a Roman city, for this plaza was 
formerly the Roman forum, and on it still stands in splendor 

(Continued on page 43) 
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THE ISLAND OF TODAY AND TOMORROW 


A Tiny Utopia in the South Seas—An Episode in the Mutiny on the Bounty—Aquatic Mail 


Service at “Tin Can Island” 


By WILMON MENARD 


N THE morning of August 3, 1791, the British frigate, 
Pandora, of twenty-five guns and one hundred and 
seventy fighting men, under command of Captain 

Edwards, came upon a verdue-covered volcanic cone. Rising 
sheer from the blue Pacific in arrogant isolation, its shape sug- 
gested an ornate piece of headgear to Captain Edwards. He 
sailed the Pandora slowly around its twenty-five miles of cir- 
cumference, trying to find a favorable landing-place to anchor 
his ship. The entire coastline was ringed by a high white ruff 
where the angry sea immolated itself upon the abrupt basalt 
walls. And from numerous places on the island small craters 


poured forth sulphurous clouds into the blue sky above. 

“Will you land, sir?” asked the mate. 

“Are you daft, man!” exclaimed Captain Edwards testily. 
“Can’t you see there’s not a single place to anchor on the entire 
coastline? I was just satisfying myself if this could possibly 
be the Isle of Good Hope, which Schouten mentioned in his 
travels.” He gave a harsh laugh. “Good Hope, eh! I wonder 
just how much good hope there is for those surly dogs below 
deck?” 

Imprisoned in dark, unhealthy dungeons below decks were 
sixteen wretched seamen and midshipmen, who once had 


VILLAGE LIFE 


Thanks to the inaccessibility of their island, the natives of Niua Fo’ou have escaped most of the evils of “civilization.” There is practically no 
disease, poverty or crime in their villages. The name of the island—New Coconut—is derived from the large coconuts found here which 
measure more than two feet in circumference. 
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formed part of the crew of H.M.S. Bounty, which had been 
sent three years previous by King George the Third and the 
British Admiralty to obtain shoots of the breadfruit tree from 
the Island of Tahiti of the Society Group, and bring them 
back to St. Vincent and Jamaica in the West Indies, where it 
was hoped they could be cultivated for the negroes, who were 
not faring well on the roots of the manioc and the cassava. 

Captain Bligh of the Bounty was a tyrant and a hell-roarer 
of the quarter-deck, and when the brutalized sailors eventually 
reached Tahiti after a year of hardships at sea, they decided 
not to go back to England. When the Bounty finally quit 
Tahiti and was sailing in the Tonga Isles, west of Tahiti, the 
crew, led by Fletcher Christian, master’s mate, overpowered 
Bligh and cast him with eighteen men adrift in a small twenty- 
three foot boat. Captain Bligh then made one of the most 
daring sea-voyages in history in his frail open-boat, sailing 
almost thirty-six hundred miles across a stormy sea to the 
Island of Timor in the East Indies, where he was rescued and 
returned to England. There he made his startling report to the 
King and the Admiralty of the mutiny of the Bounty. 

Captain Edwards was sent in the Pandora to scour the South 
Seas for the dastardly mutineers and bring them back to 
England for speedy justice. 

Fletcher Christian, after Bligh and the eighteen men had 
been cast to the will of the sea, was elected master of the 
Bounty. Some of the men wanted to return to Tahiti to their 
golden-skinned mistresses, so a vote was taken. Sixteen ex- 
pressed a desire to land in Tahiti, to which Christian complied. 
Then, with nine Englishmen aboard, six Tahitian men, and ten 
native women and a young girl, the Bounty sailed away from 
Tahiti, and was never seen again. It was not until half a century 
later that it was known Fletcher Christian had safely brought 
the ship to the Island of Pitcairn, far to the southeast of 
Tahiti, where the crew and passengers landed, burned the 
Bounty, and with violent deeds, murder and hatred established 
the most amazing colony in the world, where today can be 
found the blue-eyed, blonde-haired, flat-nosed and thick-lipped 
descendants of the bold mutineers of the Bounty. 

The Pandora sailing suddenly into Matavai Bay, captured 
the astonished seamen who had deserted the Bounty for the 
cool coco-palms and girls of Tahiti, and clapped them in irons 
in dungeons below deck. After a few months of pleasant visit- 
ing in Tahiti, Captain Edwards left Tahiti for England with 
his miserable prisoners. 

When Captain Edwards sighted Niua Fo’ou, the abused 
seamen and midshipmen locked below deck were gravely sick 
from ill-treatment. Sharks followed the Pandora with the un- 
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THE MAIL GOES TO TIN CAN ISLAND 


With the aid of a fau pole, a husky swimmer carries the mail from 

passing steamers to the island of Niua Fo’ou. In the lower picture 

the aquatic mail man is seen leaving the steamer; at the left he is 
being met near shore by native canoes. 


canny tenacity and instinct they have when misery and possible 
death are aboard ships. They hoped for dead seamen to be 
flung to them. 

Captain Edwards, after making a record of the discovery of 
Niua Fo’ou in his log, sailed on, urging the ship to greater 
speed to get his charges more quickly to England and the 
Admiralty, where he sincerely hoped his eyes would be re- 
warded by a wholesale hanging of the mutineers. His ship, 
however, was wrecked near Australia, and it was many months 
before he reached England with his prisoners. And only three 
of them were hanged in chains at Spithead, which thoroughly 


BELLES OF THE ISLAND 


As a rule the native girls of Niua Fo’ou are attractive and gay 
spirited. Their ornaments consist of necklaces and anklets of shells 
and berries ; their ordinary costume is similar to the lava-lava of Samoa. 


irritated Captain Edwards, who had expected to see the full 
complement swinging in the harbor breezes from the mastheads 
of frigates. 

Captain Edwards then made his report of the discovery of 
Niua Fo’ou to the Admiralty. As his records showed that its’ 
coastline was dangerous, affording no landing, and traces of 
volcanic eruption, his sighting of the isle was held of slight 
importance, and promptly forgotten. 

One hundred and thirty-nine years later, the eyes of the 
world were focused on this tiny volcanic speck, when British 
and American scientists announced they were going to Niua 
Fo’ou to watch the total eclipse of the sun, which would occur 
October 21, 1930. It was interesting to learn that the heavenly 
phenomenon could be seen in all its phases only from this 
tiny speck in the South Pacific, and even then it would last 
for only 90 seconds, Niua Fo’ou is on the International Date 
Line, and to its inhabitants “today is likewise tomorrow.” Every 
traveler who passes across the 174th meridian in the Pacific 
from west to east loses a day, as did the eclipse when it 
occurred on October 21st. A puzzling mix-up indeed! It was 
slated to begin on Niua Fo’ou in the forenoon of October 22 
Oriental time, and pass immediately into October 21, United 
States calendar. 

Although missionaries had been on Niua Fo’ou since 1800, 
the visiting scientists were the first to give out any interesting 
information on the tiny volcanic isle. There on this circular, 
verdure-covered cone, which occupies a position in the sea 
three and one half miles from north to south and three miles 
from east to west, was found more than a thousand happy, 
healthy natives, forming one of the most successful kingdoms 
in the entire world. : 

Although belonging to the Tonga Group, and administered 
by laws made by Queen Salote in Nukualofa, Tongatabu, three 
hundred miles to the south, which are enforced by a resident 
native magistrate who also acts as harbor-master and minister 
of lands, it is rarely visited by voyagers on the steamers which 
pass it. Its inaccessible coastline isolates it most of the year 
even from the calls of the trading schooners. It is located 


approximately midway between Samoa and Fiji, and about six 


Wis ig CEREMONIAL DANCERS 


Singing and dancing are an important part of the life of the natives of Niua Fo’ou. 
Their dances, which often suggest the Samoan siva-siva, usually tell in song and gesture 


the history of the island or of the Tonga race. 


INF ANT 
VIRTUOSO 


This youngster 
is beginning his 
musical educa- 
tion at an early 
age. The instru- 
ment on which 
he is playing is 
an odd one. It 
resembles 
a reed flute but 
is played with 
one nostril. 
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hundred miles east of the northern tip of Australia. 

It was dubbed “Tin Can Island” because of the novel way in 
which mail was brought to the isle. Outgoing mail from the 
island was brought out by a native swimmer, who tied the packet 
of letters wrapped in stiff brown paper to the ends of sticks, 
which he held like pennants above the surface of the sea 
while swimming out. But as there was always a heavier load 
of mail to carry back to Niua Fo’ou, it was necessary to solder 
the mail up in large biscuit tins, which were tossed to the swim- 
mers alongside. Affixing the cans to his long faw (hibiscus) 
pole, which he had brought with him, the native mail-swimmer 
swam leisurely back to the landing-place at 
Angaha Village. 

The coastline of the island is so precipitous, 
and the sea so turbulent most of the year, that 
only during the most favorable weather con- 
ditions can small craft anchor off the island for 
any length of time. Although ships up to eight 
hundred tons have been known to load copra 
at the chutes of Angaha, it is not a common 
practice and the feat is extremely hazardous. So 
many canoes of the natives were previously lost 
while going out through the breakers to collect 
the mail from the passing steamers, or damaged 
while attempting a landing at Angaha, that it 
was found a native swimmer managed the sea 
post-office more ably and with less expense, 
considering the wear and tear on outrigger 
canoes. The steamship companies, seeing an 
attraction for travelers in this unique way of 
collecting the mail, encouraged the practice to 
continue the year around, instead of just during 
the stormy seasons. Sometimes, however, it was 
even too rough for native swimmers to brave 
the strong cross-currents, and the steamers were 
forced to drop over the tin cans of mail in 
hopes they would float ashore. Frequently, the 
strong westerly currents carried the cans to 
Fiji’s beaches, and even beyond to the shores 


of the New Hebrides Isles, where the cannibal 
(Continued on page 49) 
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THE WHITE F 
OF IGUAZU 


In the heart of the 
gentine jungle is on 
the most thrilling sc 
wonders in S 
America —the mi, 
Iguazu Falls. T 
falts are in the for 
a huge anphithe 
which is so vast 

only from an airp 


seen at once. 
cently, only the 
hardy travelers vi: 
this remote 
wonder ; today it t. 
cessible by steaml 
automobile and 
airplane. 


Burton Holmes 
from Ewing Galloway 


TWICE TO THE IGUAZU FALLS 


A Pioneer Trip Into the Argentine Jungle—Canoeing in Perilous Waters—The Glories 


of the Iguazu 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


MONG the three waterfalls generally considered the 
world’s greatest—Niagara, in North America, the 
Victoria Falls of the Zambesi, in Africa, and the Salto 

del Iguazu, in South America—the latter is by far the least 
known. 

Niagara has been a sightseer’s Mecca for generations, and the 
remarkable falls of the Zambesi—twice as high as Niagara 
and thrice the volume—have been in direct railway touch with 
the outer world for over two decades and are now included in 
the African itineraries of most of the tourist agencies. Iguazu, 
outside of northern Argentina, Paraguay and southern Brazil, 
is still hardly more than a tongue-twisting name. 

Yet the Gran Salto of the jungle is a lot easier to reach today, 
even to one not having an airplane at his disposal, than it 
was at the time of my first visit to this part of South America, 
two decades and a half ago. At that time the journey, at 
certain flood stages of the river, involved a 200-mile detour by 
ox-cart, at an average pace of five miles a day. In the four 


years preceding my first visit there had not been a white man 


within fifty miles of the Gran Salto. 

Up to the time of the establishing of regular river steamer 
transport on the Alto Parana and the cutting of an automobile 
road through the jungle from the mouth of the Iguazu to the 
cataract, there was no way of reaching the Gran Salto save 
with a specially equipped expedition. The cost of this from 
Buenos Aires in 1906, when I first went in to the interior of 
South America, was reckoned at anywhere from five to ten 
thousand pesos, with from two to three months of time neces- 
sary if one was to make any kind of comprehensive studies in 
the vicinity of the cataract. 
That I was able to make the 
journey at a comparatively 
modest expense was due to the 
fact that my trip-from Asuncion 
to the upper Iguazu was cov- 
ered with a party of Para- 
guayan rubber concessionaires 
who allowed me to travel with 
them to the Brazilian border. 

The Paraguayans joined me 
in an attempt to reach the Falls 
from the mouth of the Iguazu 
when we were only about a 
dozen miles from our objective, 
but one of the rainiest seasons 
ever known made it impossible 
to cut our way through the 
jungle _on a route approxi- 
mately that followed by the 
carretera finished only a few 
years ago. This forced us to 
make a wide detour over the 
comparatively high and dry 
Ybari Plateau, to the good-sized 
Indian town of Gaa, situated on 


the upper Iguazu about thirty miles above the Falls. Here 
my companions left me to continue on into Brazil on their 
rubber survey, while I hired a canoe and Indians for the run 
down to the Falls. With a fall of from seven to eight hundred 
feet—an average of considerably over twenty-five feet to the 
mile, all in sheer-sided gorges—this proved one of the wildest 
rough-water voyages I ever made. 

The last ten miles were trying for a traveler, who had still 
to learn how much more there is of bark than of bite in even 
the roughest and rowdiest of rivers. The wind sucks straight 
up-stream here, and during the passage of all of that distance 
the thunderous roar of the great Falls came booming to my 
ears with ominous insistence. Every instant the current seemed 
flawing faster and faster, and around every bend I found myself 
looking for the yawning gulf toward which we were being 
inevitably drawn. 

After twenty minutes of this the tingle of drift spray came 
as an added lash to nerves already whipped to rags and tatters. 
For the next ten minutes I hugged my rusty can and peered 
anxiously into the gray sifting ahead, trying vainly to read 
assurance in the set faces of the stolid paddlers. Then we shot 
down a serpentine riffle to a placid, mile-wide, lake-like stretch 
of river which rims the brink of the Gran Salto. Here a child 
could have handled the canoe with comparative safety, and the 
landing was made without trouble on a beach of bard gravel 
which slopes easily up to the camping place in a grove of 
colorados quebrachos. This is one of the very few points where 
a boat may approach the bank without risk between Gaa and 


the Falls. 
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A NATIVE BOAT ON THE IGUAZU 


Ewing Galloway 


This odd river boat consists of two dugout canoes over which has been placed a “deck” of bamboo; on 
this has been erected a thatched roof to protect the men from the terrific heat of the sun. 
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Some conception of the great width of the Iguazu Falls is given by this picture, though 

it embraces only a section of the whole. Huge ridges of sandstone divide the Falls 

into more than sixty separate cataracts throughout the distance of about two miles 
where the Gran Salto makes its principal descent. 


In some places the cataracts of the Iguazu Falls are almost directly opposite one 
another as they pour into the gorge below. The Iguazu Falls average from thirty to 
forty feet higher than Niagara. 


The amount of water going over the Falls varies with the season. At low water some 
of the cataracts disappear entirely. 


The Falls of the Iguazu are not so imposing 
at first sight as Niagara or Victoria, principally, 
perhaps, because you can never see all of them 
at once. They are divided up at a number of 
points by huge ridges of sandstone, and as a 
consequence there is no point from which they 
can be taken in by a single coup doeil, as is 
possible with the great cataracts of the Niagara 
and Zambesi. At least a dozen points would 
have to be visited to find camera set-ups from 
which anything like a complete panorama of 
the Falls could be made, and even this would 
be disconnected and broken at several sections. 
Indeed, not until the airplane invaded this 
faraway neck of the jungle was the Gran Salto 
del Iguazu ever photographed on a single film 
in its entirety, and even the best of such 
views misses many of the salient details. 

My mestizo guide assured me that the Italian 
geographer whom he had boated down to the 
Gran Salto six years previously had cut what 
he had estimated as sixty_kilometers of jungle 
path in reaching-the various vantage points 
from which he took the photographs designed 
to be fitted into a comprehensive panorama. 
He had camped for six weeks in the immediate 
vicinity, with a base where we had landed at 
the brink of the Falls. A kilometer a day— 
two-thirds of a mile—had been good progress 
in slicing out the bush tracks with machetes, 
with the hungry jungle eating them up almost 
as fast as completed. The first paths slashed 
out were grown solid again before the party 
left, and a year later he could not even find 
a trace of the cutting scars. 

There must have been several hundred large 
glass plates in the two cases which went to the 
bottom of the Iguazu when a canoe capsized at 
the beginning of the short run down the Parana. 
The Italian, clasping one of the precious cases 
in an endeavor to save it, had disappeared with 
the box at the edge of a big back-sweeping 
eddy. He was unconscious when he bobbed to 
the surface “un medio minuto” later, but came 
around when the water was drained out of him 
by a rolling over the round bottom of a canoe. 
One Indian was drowned in the upset and 
another failed to come up from a dive made in 
an attempt to win the five hundred pesos 
offered by the Italian for the recovery of either 
one of the lost boxes of plates. 

My guide was under the impression that the 
unfortunate scientist’s diaries and records were 
in a lighter malleta, or saddle-bag, which had 
floated to the upper end of the eddy and been 
salvaged. He doubted very much if they had 
ever been published, for a copy had been 
promised him in such event, and one had never 
come. He was inclined to believe that the “muy 
simpatico cabellero,’ for whom he seemed to 
have the greatest admiration and affection, had 
died of the fever. There had been word that 
he had been very ill in the hospital at Asuncion. 

I could never quite be sure of the identity of 
the man who made what must have been the 
most thorough study of the Falls of Iguazu 
attempted up to the time the great Salto be- 
came accessible to the airplane and the autobus. 
None of the markings on the rotting fragments 


of cases at his camp were sufficiently legible to verify a name 
which his guide pronounced “Peekasso.” This may well have 
been the Italian Picasso; but subsequent inquiries which I 
made in Asuncion, Buenos Aires and (after a lapse of many 
years) in Rome and Milan brought no information of an ex- 
plorer of that name who had worked in South America. 

Unprepared to make a lengthy stay, and with only a kodak 
and a half dozen rolls of films already showing the effects of 
tropical deterioration, there was nothing to justify in my own 
case any extended campaign of trail-cutting to thread the laby- 
rinths of the jungle islands breaking up the two and a half 
miles of primal chaos where the Gran Salto makes its principal 
descents. Getting anywhere, of course, involved either machete- 
work or rafting, and because the latter was calculated to get 
results the more readily, we paddled and poled rather more 
than we slashed. Yet the most I felt I had gained at the end 
of a week of precarious fording, clambering and cutting was a 
series of peep-hole glimpses which gave only the most frag- 
mentary idea of the grand ensemble. I saw transient samples 
of just about every kind of waterfall I had ever seen—chutes, 
cascades and cataracts; Bridal Veils, Minnehahas, Kaieteurs, 
Niagaras. 

The best general view was plainly to be had from the middle 
of the great basin below, where the waters of many broken 
descents reassemble for the comparatively decent and orderly 
progress on down to the Parana and oblivion. Although the 
river here is not nearly so turbulent as in the corresponding 
place at Niagara, it was extremely ticklish work navigating 
with a balsa raft. Photographing from the pool itself proved 
quite impracticable on account of the mist and spray. The 
latter, probably on account of the strong westerly winds which 
sweep across this region, are carried much farther than at 
Niagara. The vegetation for miles to leeward shows in its 
velvetiness of verdure the effects of the gentle but incessant 
soaking from the wafted “water smoke.” The moss on the 
ground was waist deep in places, and on some of the younger 
trees the growth of it was frequently thicker than the trunks 
themselves. 

Except for the slightly shifting area immu- 
nized by the prophylactic shower of the blown 
mists from the Falls, the Iguazu region has the 
reputation of being one of the snakiest sections 
of South America. As usual, the menace is 
greatly exaggerated. While it is undeniable that 
a number of species of serpent, notable either 
for size or the effects of their venom, are native 
to this part of the tropics, they are seldom 
seen and still more~rarely figure in attacks. My 
Indians worked barefooted in cutting through 
the jungle, claiming that the noise of their 
scuffing and slashing was enough to send the 
worst of the culebras scurrying out of the way. 

The one snake for which they seemed to 
have both fear and respect was the diminutive 
nandurie. The Indians made a point of calling 
me on the two occasions these vengeful little 
spit-fires were chanced upon, and _ seemed 
glad to leave the dispatching of it to a revol- 
ver rather than to follow their usual practice 
with cascabels and other poisonous snakes of 
closing in for a bit of fancy machete play. 

At a short distance the fandurie looks not 
unlike a large earthworm, and in its greenish- 
gray color has the protective camouflage which 
makes it barely distinguishable from the jungle 
foliage. Instead of following the almost in- 
variable serpentine custom of retreating at the 
first sound, it starts up erect from its middle, 
darts its head rapidly forward and back and 


glides to instant attack. In this forthright frontal assault it is 
in direct contrast to the gigantic but wily bushmaster, which 
frequently sneaks off through the jungle and glides up from 
behind to attack a foe whose approach it has heard. 

Except in finding its way into one’s bed-clothes, the nrandurie 
is of negligible danger to a well-shod foreigner. The Indians, 
however, appear to hold it in greater dread than all the other 
snakes of the country, claiming the bite to be invariably fatal 
within ten hours. Making inquiry on this score at the Serum- 
therapic Institute, better known as the Butantan Snake-Farm, 
at Sao Paulo, Brazil, a few months ago, I was assured that, 
while their experiments with the randurie had been somewhat 
limited for lack of specimens, they had no reason to believe 
that the bite of that snake would not yield to their special 
serum as readily as had those of practically all other varieties 
of venomous South American serpents. 

The cascabel, or rattlesnake, of the Parana Basin is a stubby, 
torpid reptile, built much on the lines of our own black dia- 
mond rattler of the Colorado Desert, save that it is lighter in 
color and the back runs up to a sharp ridge rather than being 
rounded. It strikes from the coil, like the rest of the family, 
but its bite is a good deal more deadly than that of its North 
American cousin. 

In this connection I found the Indians of the Iguazu region 
to have a curious belief to the effect that, slow as were its 
ordinary movements, the strike of an aroused cascabel was of 
such terrific force that the neck of the victim was invariably 
broken irrespective of the point of impact of the fangs. My 
guide informed me in all seriousness, and with many “verdad, 
senors,’ that he had seen a man’s head fall forward on his 
chest at the same instant he was bitten on the hand. 

Not doubting the fact that the Indians believed they were 
telling the truth, I took the fantastic tale with the conventional 
grain of salt but carried the recollection of it in the back of my 
head until I heard it again in Honduras, twenty years later. 
Here, fortunately, there was a chance to seek verification. 


(Continued on page 48) 


BELOW THE FALLS 


Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


The waters of the Iguazu find their way out of the basin into which they fall through 
high cliffs heavily loaded with vegetation. Winds carry the spray of the Falls for many 
miles and the rich verdure of the jungle shows the effects of the incessant soaking 


from “water smoke.” 
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ORE than any other 
region of Hellas, the 
island of Crete is 

the land of legends. Its 
arid rocks, its mountains 
which from the ocean ap- 
pear as high as the Alps, its 
fertile plains and the vio- 
lent waves which wash its 
shores, all form a splendid 
framework for the most 
beautiful stories of ancient 
mythology. 

When Zeus as a child was 
threatened by his father 
Kronos, king of the gods, 
who wanted to put him to 
death like his other sons, 
it was in Crete that his 
mother hid him to save him. 
It was in one of the caves 
which are hidden in the sides of Mount Ida that he spent his 
youth, living on the honey of wild bees and on the milk which 
the goat Amalthee gave him. It was also in one of the caves 
of these wild mountains that Zeus married Europa, daughter 
of a mortal. The god had taken the form of a white bull to 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 
The beautiful frescoes of the 
Palace of Minos have been re- 
stored from fragments. 


RECONSTRUCTING THE PALACE OF MINOS 


The Achievements of Sir Arthur Evans at Cnossus—The Arts of Life Fifty Centuries 
Ago—tThe Island of the Minotaur 


By JEAN MARTIN 


carry off Europa; he fled with her to Crete and from their 
sacred union was born Minos who was the greatest legendary 
figure of the island. 

Around the head of this king Minos there is a whole coronet 
of myths, of which the most terrifying is the adventure of 
Queen Pasiphae, his wife, who, after her monstrous love for a 
bull gave birth to the Minotaur, that-creature half man and 
half bull which was shut up in the famous labyrinth of Dedalus 
where he was nourished on human flesh. 

But legend approaches history. Minos, a legendary name 
which may perhaps designate one single great king or, accord- 
ing to recent hypotheses, a whole dynasty, or again the priest- 
king in general, a hereditary term like Pharaoh in Egypt, was 
put at the head of this whole Minoan civilization which is part 
of the Aegean and Mediterranean civilization. 

His dynasty united under his scepter Crete and the greatest 
part of the islands of the archipelago and of the mainland of 
continental Greece. The people who were subservient to him 
and who feared his power called Minos “Prince of the Seas.” 
Traces of his civilization are so numerous in Crete that excava- 
tions have brought to light only a small part of the cities of 
the island, its palaces and its princely villas. 

There is one Minoan excavation, however, which is admirably 
complete, that which Sir Arthur Evans has been directing at 
Cnossus. For not only since the beginning of the present century 
has he been making his discoveries, making new finds each 


THE PALACE OF MINOS 


The reconstruction of the Palace of Minos is largely due to the archeological genius of Sir Arthur Evans who for thirty years hus been excavat- 

ing on the island of Crete. Originally the palace was three stories high, but the upper stories were of sun dried brick, supported by columns of 

wood which have almost completely disappeared. Sir Arthur has actually rebuilt up to the second floor, though the walls he found standing were 
only a few courses of stone high. This view shows one of the staircases and the apartments of the queen. 


year, but he has been trying to reconstruct the ancient pal- 
ace, a work in which the present Greek government leaves 
him almost absolute master. 

The marvels which Sir Arthur Evans has brought to light 
are often told. He himself in the fine books which Mac- 
millan of London has published has permitted the world to 
become acquainted with a whole important civilization which 
was resting in a shadow. This work is not yet finished and 
his researches continue in different directions, but the work 
to which Sir Arthur is devoting himself before everything 
else at the present time is the reconstruction of the palace 
of Cnossus and its most faithful and complete rehabilitation. 
He has already spent a fortune at Cnossus, but no obstacle 
is allowed to stand in his’way. He has recently soid his 
magnificent collection of ancient coins to enable him to go 
on with his work and, if he cannot direct it himself, he 
will leave to the English school of archeology at Athens the 
necessary funds to finish it. 

Crete, well isolated in the southern part of the sea, is 
the most extensive of all the islands of Greece—that lu- 
minous archipelago which lies on the waves like a garland 
of golden flowers. But while the Cyclades are united above 
the water and never lose sight of each other, Crete is far- 
ther away. Battered by cross currents, exposed to all the 
winds, this island is difficult of access, for the waters which 
bathe its shores are rarely at rest and often the ships which 
come from Greece find it impossible to land their passen- 
gers. 

The violent seas were appeased, however, the day Crete 
appeared to us and the landscape was a delicate painting 
of a morning in spring with the island rising out of the 
water, wrapped in clouds and light mists. Out of the rest- 
less waves and above the mists emerged a land of dreams. 
Columns and towers supported the heavens. Pyramids rose 
from terrace to terrace, a thousand steps of precious stones. 
The god was sleeping, for it is here that Zeus sleeps, the 
king of the gods, and according to the legend it is under 
Mount Toukta that he has found rest. This mountain dom- 
inates Herakleion, the principal port of the island, and in 
its silhouette against the horizon one can recognize the pro- 
file of the god, his majestic forehead, the heavy eyebrows, 
the nostrils and his rude beard of rocks. The mists gave 
us the impression that Zeus was moving—the mountain 
seemed to change its position and one arm seemed suddenly 
to lift itself as if it were carrying a scepter, very high. 

Some time before our arrival in the place called Frango- 
Castro, some shepherds had seen an army marching across the 
heavens. Horses prancing, knights with standards and lances, 
casques and plumes, a whole army which melted into the twi- 
light to the mysterious music of distant trumpets. This proces- 
sion having repeated itself for several evenings, an English 
scholar arrived with various scientific instruments to check the 
story of the shepherds. He departed baffled with all the scien- 
tific apparatus. The land of Minos and of Pasiphae, the land 
of beautiful legends and of visions of splendor did not yield 
up to him her secret. She guards it for those who can still feel 
and try to love the legends without explaining them. It is 
almost with one’s senses that Crete must be understood and 
that is why those who feel intensely do not approve always of 
the reconstruction of Sir Arthur at Cnossus even though they 
admire his archeological work. 

The excavations have brought to light the whole marvelous 
palace of Minos. From ‘a fragment of fresco, from a tiny 
statue of the rediscovered treasure, from a jewel, the magnifi- 
cence of the Minoan epoch has been recreated; from a piece 
of carbonized column, from a great féte jar, appears the vision 
of the final disaster, earthquake, fire and war. Now history 
unites with legend and tries to explain it while analyzing it. 
They rob Minos of the palpitating flesh to which imagination 


CRETAN PEASANTS 


Most of the Cretan peasants are colorfully dressed in black turbans, blue tunics and fu 
trousers with brilliantly colored belts. Their high leather boots are either red or blac 


alone gave life and blood. He is no more than a whitened skel- 
eton, the size of a man, and the eminent English archeologist 
is reconstructing his palace. Cnossus has become a vast work-- 
shop. Here we find the exact types of mortar and masonry. 
This reconstruction is certainly interesting from an archaelogical 
point of view, but it is only the explanation of a beautiful 
poem and like all explanation, lessens the poem which might 
have been felt more profoundly and infinitely prolonged with- 
out it. I am thinking of that scholar who wanted to see visions 
with the eyes of science. 

Near the location of the present port of Herakleion was the 
principal port of Minos. From there to the residence of the 
king was only five kilometers. Instead of taking the dusty road 
which leads there, let us cross to the river Kaeratos a little to 
the east which empties into the sea, and let us follow its course 
under the olive and the pomegranate trees or among tall reeds 
and oleanders. The whole length of the path troups of turtles 
are scattered and even in full daylight you will hear a hundred 
nightingales singing in the bushes. 

This river which leads to Cnossus waters the neighboring gar- 
dens. The ruins of the Minoan palace rise upon a hill which 
looks over the valley. On leaving the vegetation which grows 
thickly on both banks of the Kaeratos and mounting toward 
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THE SILHOUETTE OF THE PALACE 


The ruins of the Palace of Minos stand on top of the hill of Kephala about four miles inland from Candia. Each year Cnossus grows larger as 
excavations proceed, revealing new buildings, vast systems of water works, paved highways, workshops, beautiful frescoes and innumerable other ; 
treasures of Minoan civilization. LRT ES 


the palace, the sight which meets one’s eye 
is not that of the Crete of misty fantasies 
but the harsh reality of a dry and limited 
| earth. The outlines are sharp. The rocks are 
stripped bare. The mountains seem com- 
plete, immovable. The colors are ‘an arid 
yellow, a brilliant brown, and on the fields 
| where the harvests are ripening electric 
\ waves ripple as in the pelts of animals. The 
waves reach even the solemn cypresses and 
i the pines, and in the hot air mingle the per- 
i fumes of scorched earth, of resin and of 
honey. 

The palace of Cnossus is the largest Minoan 
palace whose ruins have been discovered. 
Yet one must not imagine that it represented 
| formerly a grandiose building such as might 
be found in the arts of Chaldea or of Egypt. 
Neither did this palace have the harmony 
and beauty which later characterized the 
Greek temples. The Cretan architects made 


equipment of the palace of Minos, the drain- 
age system, the sewers, the bath rooms and 
the ventilation was better organized than 
those of the palace of Versailles in the time 
of Louis XIV. 

Furthermore, the Minoan architects have 
sought less for exterior majesty of construc- 
tion than for perfect adaptation to the climate 
and to their different needs. Thus the heat 
being devastating at times in summer, they 
succeeded in establishing a perfect system 
of ventilation. In this respect the palace of 
Minos was like a simple villa and like most 
of the private dwellings of the period—dif- 
fered only in its great size and in its need 
for reception rooms. 

The palace is not protected by moats or 
any other sort of fortification, but the out- 
side walls are very thick. The plan of Cnos- 
sus is comparatively simple: around a large 
central court, facing north and south, the 
their buildings convenient and they tried architects have merely added rectangular 
above all to make them comfortable, the best forms, one after the other, according to the 
possible quarters for the master, his offices Metropolitan Museum of Art ueeds of the owners and probably at differ- 
and his private life. In this sense they are The high degree of civilization in ent periods, There are at Cnossus three is- 
| much nearer our epoch than the Athenians Clee Minoan eras Saal ee carats tinctly different types of architecture which 


Z s % skill of the artists and in the beauty 
of the time of Pericles. And the sanitary of the women’s costumes. extend from about 2200 B.C. to 1400 B.C. 


FRAGMENTS OF VANISHED GRANDEUR 


At the left is a view of the southwest propylaeum showing the restored frescoes of the cupbearers. The column supporting the roof is smaller 
at the base than at the top—a peculiarity of Minoan architecture. The huge jars at the right were used in the storehouse of Cnossus to keep 
large supplies of oil. 


From the outside the palace looks like a collec- 
tion of buildings with no other harmony than their 
simplicity, a succession of terraces which conceal 
the vast empty space of the courtyard. At the 
top of these terraces is a series of two-pointed 
stone ornaments, like battlements, representing the 
horns of stylized bulls. Enormous blocks of gyp- 
sum which form the outer partitions are here cov- 
ered with stucco, for gypsum is very easily de- 
stroyed by the elements. 

The excavations have revealed tablets represent- 
ing the facades of dwelling houses. These facades 
are full of windows very much like those in our 
own walls at the present time. Probably these 
windows opened on the interior courts rather than 
being in the outside walls of the palace. 

While their architecture on the whole is simple, 
the Minoans had a very marked predilection for 
monumental entrances and for decorations. How- 
ever, one sees the grandeur of the propylaea only 
when one walks under their colonnades. Mar- 
velous frescoes decorate the state and reception 
rooms, and Sir Arthur has found treasures of pre- 
cious stones and beautiful statuettes. 

The eminent English archeologist has erected 
a tower in the central court from which there is 
a general view of the whole palace—the north 
where the industrial and agricultural works are 
(the wine-presses, oil works, shop for sculpture, 
pottery, and earthenware, etc.) ; the west with its 
labyrinth of storerooms and the south and east 
with all the royal apartments. 

Sir Arthur Evans is the new ruler of this domain. 
He reigns over the region and particularly over 
the fifty Cretes (several in national costume, red 
boots, full black or blue trousers and black hand- 
kerchiefs wound into turbans) who are devoted 
to him and are helping him in his great work. 
Every day under the burning sun you will find 
the master directing his workmen. His gestures are energic 
and precise and make a strange contrast to the very feeble 
voice with which he gives his orders and above all to the strange 
look in his blue eyes—eyes which belong to another world and 
in which are reflected a great dream. 

Sir Arthur explained to us that his purpose in reconstructing 
Cnossus is to touch the masses. He wants them to be struck 
by the grandeur of that past civilization, and he believes that 
this will be for them the finest sort of teaching. To that end, 
he wants them to see for themselves. It is not enough for him 
to give them abstract explanations—they must see the pillar, 
the column, the fresco. And the scholar is succeeding—numer- 
ous societies are coming to Cnossus to look with admiration 
upon the progress of the palace. 

At Cnossus it is not a question of restoration, as it was with 
the Parthenon where it was necessary merely to restore the 
broken columns. Many of the materials from which Cnossus 
was built have disappeared. The palace had three stories and 
the upper stories were supported by posts and wooden columns 
of which only carbonized fragments have been found. The 
walls of sun-baked bricks have crumbled away and only a form- 
less mass remains. Of the lower floors, the store rooms, the 
cellars, there remain only the lovely pieces of wall and those 
superb monoliths of crystallized gypsum which unfortunately 
grow smaller each year that they are exposed to the light of 
day. “They melt like sugar into the air, under the rain,” said 
Sir Arthur to us. That is why we shall find them from now on 
only under a layer of cement—which is a great disappoint- 
ment. 

After having restored the walls of a royal villa situated in the 
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DRIVING SHEEP TO MARKET 


The hills of Crete provide ideal pastures for sheep, many of which are exported to other parts 
Greece. In addition to sheep raising the peasants cultivate wheat, oranges and olives which gt 


as abundantly now as in ancient times. 


valley of the Kaeratos, Sir Arthur built successively and par- 
tially the west and south wings of the palace and other edi- 
fices, separated from the principal body along the enormous 
viaduct which leads to the palace. In 1929 the reconstruction 
had extended to the apartments of the queen and to the store- 
rooms. In 1930 Sir Arthur completed different parts of his 
program, including the complete roofing over of the throne 
room and the ante-chamber. After having used iron, stone and 
wood in its reconstruction, Sir Arthur has adopted mortar. The 
columns which were formerly the trunks of huge cypress trees 
are now made of cement, painted the color of wood. 

The palace of Minos was decorated by numerous and splen- 
did frescoes. In the part which he has reconstructed, Sir Ar- 
thur has reproduced or reconstructed some of them in the 
places where they were originally. He has based the copies 
on the pieces which have been discovered and which are today 
in the Minoan Museum of Herakleion. 

A collaborator of Sir Arthur has brought to life again in the 
southwest propylaeum the fresco of the cup-bearers. ‘These are 
Minoans who carry elongated silver vases after the manner of 
the Egyptians. Their bodies are thrown back, and from the 
shoulder a graceful curve of muscles joins with great delicacy 
the waist around which is a belt of silver with gold chasing. 
Their only garment is a richly embroidered loin-cloth, and in 
their ears they wear a little metal plaque. On their wrists 
and arms are gold and silver bracelets and ornaments of 
precious stones. With an unconscious grace, they pass in front 
of the stylized rocks like blue waves outlined in black. Their 
profiles, which resemble those of the Ionian statues in the 
Acropolis Museum, are silhouetted against a background of 
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richly burnished gold. 

These are the subjects of 
King Minos and this is the 
prince himself on another 
fresco, likewise restored and 
modeled in light bas-relief. 
His walk is supple. Upon 
his ethereal body we recap- 
ture the luminous vibrations 
of the external world which 
surge from his left arm to 
his right. Beneath his crown, 
decorated with sacred lilies 
and plumes, his black hair 
falls and floats over the royal 
flesh of purest white. His 
head and his limbs are in 
profile but the body is full 

; view and adorned with a 
ae ane BEGSERT od magnificent necklace of flow- 

This woman holding « uae and org” ‘The prince advances on 

figures who move so gracefully a field of roses, lilies or iris 

through the Minoan frescoes. and a_ butterfly with six 

wings, the symbol of immor- 

tality, caresses in its flight the flowers and the limbs of the 
king. 

This fresco, discovered in the south wing of the palace and 
restored in a gallery leading to the central court, indicates suf- 
ficiently to us the profound impression which it must have 
made in the Minoan era, since even this modern copy, as well 
as that of the cupbearers, touches us ‘even today. 

Of the other frescoes, the griffon in the throne room was the 
first to be reconstructed, while quite recently Sir Arthur Evans 
has decorated the megaron of the queen with a fresco of dol- 
phins and fish similar to that of the Minoan era, and a sec- 
tion of the magnificent painted relief from a bull-fighting scene 
has been set up in one of the recently reconstructed porticos. 

Sir Arthur Evans will continue the reproduction of the mural 
paintings. There are some splendid ones—the blue bird which 
is taking flight from a rock covered with lilies and sweet briar; 
the three Minoan ladies who are making such elegant gestures 


with their hands and arms; 
the Minoan chief who is 
running at the head of a 
troop of negroes—a fresco 
called “The Captain of the 
Blacks”; and that strange 
blue monkey in a landscape 
of rocks. 

Most of these frescoes re- 
mind one of Africa and the 
Egyptian road, just as was 
the case in the other Minoan 
palaces discovered by the 
Italian mission on the banks 
of the Libyan sea. 

That route which crosses 
the island at its widest part 
rises very high after leaving 
the plain planted with al- 
mond trees and the olive-clad 
hills, and enters an arid re- 
gion where only a few shep- 
herds live. When one reaches 
the last pass and the road 
descends again, a country burned red like a sand desert presents 
itself to view. Rolling hills at first and then the immense plain 
of Messara at the extreme end of which, not far from the sea, 
are the palaces of Phaestos and of Haghia Triada. 

These ruins are abandoned. After the excavation, the re- 
mains of the palaces, the rediscovered halls, the flag-stone ter- 
races, the great festival urns have been left in silence; all these 
constructions are the same as those at Cnossus, but here the 
world respects their repose. There is no workshop nearby, 
and only the warm wind from Africa sighs gently around it. 
Here in this pile of ruins the impressions that one gets are 
much more intense than before a restoration. 

For more than three thousand years the Minoan palaces, 
Cnossus, Phaestos and all the others, were completely deserted 
places—since about 1400 B.C. when Minoan civilization came 
to an end as a probable result of an Achaean invasion and 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Armed with two spears this 
Minoan is setting out with a 
party of huntsmen to kill 
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wild boars. 


(Continued on page 47) 


ENTERING THE HARBOR AT CANDIA 


Small boys clamber up the mast to furl the sail of this Greek boat as it glides into the harbor of Candia, or Herakleion, the principal port of 
Crete. The minaret in the distance is a memorial of the days of Turkish domination; the fortifications and many of the principal buildings are 
the work of the Venetians. 


Odyssey Cruise 


Sovfoto 
The collective farmers from the regions near Tiflis bring 
their produce to a special market for sale. 


E AWOKE in the Ukraine, on the way to Kharkov, its 
capital. The plain was solitary, limitless, like a vast 
expanse of empty ocean, the grass tremulously waving 
in the autumn breeze. 
Answer, O Ukrania: 
Do your tall grasses hold 


The Astrakhan cap 
Of Taras Chefchenko? 


IN THE HIGH CAUCASUS 


A Mountain World in Transition—Baku, City of Wind and Oil— 


Festivals in Ancient Georgia 


By MARIA TERESA LEON 


There rose up suddenly by the wayside an old peasant, with 
drooping moustaches, riding in his little cart drawn by a single 
horse, bearing us the evanescent memory of the national poet. 
Taras Chefchenko was a serf, a slave under the whip of a land- 
owner of the city of Kiev. Two thousand rubles were the 
price of his ransom, A painter received this sum for making 
the portrait of the poet’s master, buying with it the liberty 
of Chefchenko. Hardly was he free when he was exiled for 
ten years to Siberia for his songs against tyranny. Chcfc'.enko 
could neither draw nor write. He died in 1861, befcre the 
liberation of the serfs, which he believed impossible. He died 


THE CAPITAL OF SVANETIA 


The country of Svanetia lies in a valley entirely surrounded by the high peaks of the Caucasus Mountains. For hundreds of years its people had 

scarcely any contact with the outside world and during the winter the country was completely isolated. Today it is a popular health resort 

because of its pure mountain air and its mild climate. In this view of Mestia, the capital, the square defense towers dating from the Middle 
Ages may be seen at irregular intervals. 
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Sovfoto 


ittle remains today of medieval Baku with its mosques and Persian palaces. 
million, it is today the great petroleum metropolis of the Soviet Union, a busy seaport ringed about 


1 the northern Caucasus is the Soviet Republic of Daghestan, a mountainous country occupying only 
fty-four thousand square miles. In this small republic many different nationalities have been amalga- 
vated and eighty different dialects are spoken, This is a view of the ancient village of Kubachi, which 
as been in existence for more than a thousand years. It has long been famous for its jewels and its weapons. 
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AIR VIEW OF BAKU 


with some of the most productive oil wells in the world. 


IN DAGHESTAN 


in St. Petersburg, far from the snowy wheat of his steppes. He 
requested that he be buried on a bluff on the banks of the Don 
that he might look forever on the course of his river. 

“My country was an immense steppe... .” I do not know 
if they sing this song yet on the road from Moscow to the 
south. I do not know if the word “steppe,” that leitmotif of 
the Russian novel that rings in the ears of all its readers, is 
in any of the songs of the past. I do not know if such a song 
exists, but the wheels of the speeding train are clicking its 
rhythm. The plain sweeps unbroken through the lands of the 
Ukraine, grows dark, rises in cities and villages of whitewashed 
houses with thatched roofs, sinks beneath the waters of the 
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A city of more than half 


Dnieper and the Don, and strong and almost 
virgin we see it descend to the shores of the 
sea. The steppe is no longer that of Taras 
Chefchenko, a flat expanse of thistles and 
weeds; foot-wide furrows bare its depths to 
the air, and its depths are black, and soon 
covered with a tide of grain. The tractor 
factory of Kharkov has the task of conquer- 
ing a patch of the prairie with each one of 
the tractors it manufactures. And so in the 
future there will be a song that in speaking 
of the past will sing: “My country was an 
immense steppe... .” 

It is necessary to cross the entire plain 
to reach the Sea of Azov. Our car, carrying 
eight European writers to the Caucasus, was 
coupled and uncoupled from trains, and held 
wherever we might be interested in stopping, 
under the direction of the Soviet Writers’ 
Commission, which had organized our trip to 
the south. The trip-had the lazy enchant- 
ment of gypsy wandering. 

Three days of plains give one the right 
to consider any bump in the ground a moun- 
’ tain. I was ready to shout in ecstasy at the 

sight of the first mountainlet. The Soviet 
writers who accompanied us relished, like 
the Dutch, the word “mountain.” They 
= promised us on our arrival at Nalchik moun- 
tains, Astrakhan caps, Arabian beards, horses, 
snow. Would there really be all these things 
that Tetriakova, the wife of the writer, Ser- 
gey Tetriakov, held out to us like a cup of 
tea? When we arrived at Nalchik the setting 
sun revealed nothing before it but heavy 
clouds. Five great buildings in construction, 
a grain elevator, the steppe, dusty trees, that 
is Nalchik to the traveler getting off the 
train from Moscow. And the mountains, and 
the bearded men and the dark-skinned 
women? Where were the Balkarskis and the 
Kabardians? The automobiles arrived in a 
cloud of dust to pick us up....Flowers.... 
A little man held out his hand, greeting us 
in the name of the Soviet of this Republic. 
Crashing into mudholes and crossing gullies, 
we first crossed a field, then through streets 
of low houses, we entered a city, without any 
warning, that seemed to take form under our 
wheels. Stores, gardens, blue spruce trees, 
Sovfoto men with great Astrakhan caps and slim, sil- 
ver-belted Caucasian coats, boys wearing red 
neckties, villagers carrying books, a clean and 
fresh mountain city, almost smelling of snow, 
appeared to receive us. The hotel—new, with 
an expansive rotunda of benches and flowers 
in the entrance—made us think ourselves in 
an Alpine inn. But through its door passed a procession of 
Biblical ancients, who left us astonished, our mouths agape. A 
fashionable hotel for Winter sports? The ancients passed with- 
out paying us any heed, silver daggers in their belts, with olive 
faces, white beards, horny hands. “Who are these men?” we 
asked. Someone answered: “The inspectors of the collective 
industry of the country. They just held a meeting.” 

The windows of my hotel room look out on the mountains. 
The highest mountains of Europe are before us: white tran- 
quil masses, more than half covered with snow. Because of its 
rounded shape, the highest is called Elbruz (breast, in Turk- 
ish), and rises 18,526 feet. In its shadow four races live in the 
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IN MEDIEVAL COSTUMES 


According to a popular belief the Khevsurs are lineal descendants of the Crusaders who made their homes in the Caucasus after their campaigns 
in Palestine. Until recent times the Khevsurs used to carry shields and wear coats of mail. Today they wear their traditional costumes only on 


special occasions. 


lands of the republics of the high Caucasus: Kabardians, Bal- 
karskis, Russians and Germans, The traditions they relate to 
me are very vague. 

The Kabardians are tribes of the north of Africa, and the 
Balkarskis came from Turkey in the year 500. They might 
just as well wear the turban or fez as the Astrakhan cap. Their 
religion until 1917 was Mohammedanism. They were mer- 
chants, cattle-traders, doing business in every city. The Turks 
were forced to make peace with these valiant, semi-barbaric 
tribes, who lived under the feudal rule of their princes, almost 
landless, owning a hut, a dagger and a horse. After the Cri- 
mean war, the Tsar announced the colonization of the high 
Caucasus. Nicholas I formed a squadron of honor of faithful 
Kabardian nobles, and had them pass before the Grand Duch- 
esses through the gardens of St. Petersburg. The concentration 
of the herds in the hands of these nobles destroyed all hope 
of the poor farmers for their betterment. In the year 1905 
only two per cent of the people held land. Three hundred 
families possessed absolutely nothing, and the rest hardly enough 
to live. After the wave of revolution in Russia, “The Black 
People” rebelled. Ten thousand peasants held the mountains. 
The destruction that the nobility wrecked on them left them 
no hope, and rebel corpses hung from the branches of trees. 
But in 1918 the revenge of the peasants flared up, giving them 
possession of a great area of grazing land, where the wealth of 
the country was centered; and, once lords of the land, they 
set about founding the cities that now rise from the farm lands. 
Nalchik will soon be known as “the most beautiful city in 
the Caucasus” in the tourist guides. 

With this sketchy idea of facts and dates, we went on to 
visit the kolkhoz “Andreyev.” Kolkhoz is the name for the new 
collective farms of Russia. ; 

The kolkhoz “Andreyey” has three hundred and twelve fami- 
lies, altogether 1200 persons. They cultivate 2400 hectares, 
1400 of wheat. Each family has the right to a house and one 
cow, chickens, pigs, geese, and a little orchard, outside of the 
communally held property. In the one we visited, seventy 
families already own two cows, and the rest one. They cannot 
own horses because there are only six hundred of them, and 
they are needed for farming work; they have not yet bought 
a tractor. 
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We looked into the houses. They are built of adobe painted 
white, with a thatched or red-painted roof. Before them is a 
great square space for the animals, in little pens, bee-hives, 
stables, chicken-coops. . . . Clean beds in every house, enormous 
cushions covering the whole length of them. On each cushion, 
if the bed is that of a man, there is an Astrakhan cap and a 
guitar; if they are boys, sailor caps with wide ribbons. In 
some houses there can still be seen rolled up against the wall 
the prayer-rug of the Mohammedans. The women of this coun- 
try have left off the veil that used to cover their faces. At 
one time, when a Kabardian woman wanted to walk down a 
street, she had to look first, and make way for any men who 
were coming, who must pass before her. The old woman told 
us of her life. She was the slave of a prince. Two of her sons 
were killed by the White armies; the one left to her and her 
daughter-in-law work in the kolkhoz. 

While their mothers are at work, the smallest children stay 
in a little garden house, watched over by three or four women. 
“This is a class in happiness,” they told me in a school in 
Nalchik. “These girls are the leaders for games and holidays. 
They must be able to improvise, start things moving, amuse, 
choose programs, form choruses. They are responsible for the 
happiness of the others.” In this farm garden a few girls, “in 
charge of the happiness” of forty little ones, played the ac- 
cordion while they danced. Handclaps marked the strong, 
monotonous rhythm that prevails over the length and breadth 
of the Caucasus. A barefooted boy was dancing. One arm 
held out, the other covering his face, he danced, forgetful of 
his feet, like the genie of the dance beginning to appear, grave 
and serious with his five years, giving us our first sight of the 
art of the mountains of the high Caucasus. 

It was not an easy task to bring the idea of education to the 
Kabardians. Kalmukov, the extraordinary man who is the 
leader of these peoples, knows this well. 

The civil war was over, and the school that the children 
of the nobility had attended was empty. This must be filled 
again with children, with hard peasant heads, with new slates, 
with a new culture. Kalmukov is a massive bulk of a man; 
his broad shoulders, his Asiatic eyes place him inevitably in 
a mountain landscape. He wrote a sign and hung it in the 
door of the school; but there was no rush of applicants—not 
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THE GEORGIAN CAPITAL 


The history of Tiflis has been turbulent and dramatic under the successive dominations of Persian, Mon- 

gol, Turkish and Russian conquerors. Today as the capital of Soviet Georgia it presents a curious picture 

of the past and the present, venerable churches, palaces and fortress contrasting sharply with the new 

buildings and the new activities of the Bolshevik rezime. his view shows one of the old sections of 
the city, the Persian Bazaar. 
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WEDDING DANCE 


Most of the farmers in the Caucasus are now organized into kolkhoz, or collective farms, on which the 
land is cultivated by communal effort. These members of a mountain kolkhoz are celebrating a wedding 
in the traditional manner. 


one came. He sent the announcement to the newspapers. But 


ficult studies: the analysis of seeds, of soils. 


the use of learning to farm out of books? 
Kalmukov has been crazy since the Whites 
killed his family, anyway.” 

Kalmukov went out one morning deter- 
mined to fill his school. School teachers had 
arrived there from Moscow, who between 
cigarettes and yawns were awaiting the ar- 
rival of Balkarski and Kabardian heads to 
hammer their learning into. Losing patience, 
Kalmukov held the first urchin who crossed 
his path by the back of the head. Then 
another, and another. He snatched away 
those who had bright eyes, gathered them 
before him like a flock of sheep, took them 
by storm with shouting and threatening. The 
strange word “culture” flew from house to 
house, as if he had come to levy conscripts 
for the Tsar’s army. So the classrooms, with 
their balconies overlooking the clean spruce- 
lined avenues, became full. And now the 
agriculture of the country is directed by the 
boys who camefrom this school. The di- 
rector who accompanied us was proud to 
show us how culture had entered the lives 
of these people and how the plan of Kalmu- 
kov had been that of a great leader. 

The director was thirty years old.. More 
than a thousand students walked about smil- 
ing as we visited the officials of the school. 
He spoke with them in that soft tongue in 
which the syllable ma recurs over and over 
as in the Turkish language. Orphaned by 
the civil war, he was swallowed up in one 
of those mobs of wild boys, warlike and 
criminal, who overran the entire Soviet 
Union. He was a Young Pioneer, member 
of the Young Communist League, and grad- 
uated from the Institute of Oriental Lan- 
guages at the University of Moscow. He told 
us the tales that the old men spread about 
the school—mostly about the girl students. 
Now that all this is forgotten, the old men 
with the biblical beards come with pride 
to walk with their children, schoolbooks un- 
der their arms, in the sunny hours of the 
afternoon. He told us how the women had 
taken off their veils, and of the domestic 
battles and shootings that they had to suffer 
until they were liberated. And he told us 
of the rich peasants, who chose to kill their 
cows and bury their wheat rather than part 
with them; in a word, of the whole painful 
birth of this new way of life. 

In the Nalchik school everything is 
studied that has any application to farming 
and farm life. Thus its medical school edu- 
cates physicians, midwives and veterinaries. 
If the students are intelligent or with special 
talent, they send them to the University of 
Moscow. 

The students hardly noticed us when we 
came into their classes. The girls wore 
rough, graceless dresses. Nowhere are there 
faces more youthful, They are men and 
women of twenty, trying their hands at dif- 
It is no easy 


no one read the newspapers in the high Caucasus. He shouted 
it to everyone in the public squares, The men pulled down 
their Astrakhan caps and stole away without listening. “What’s 
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task to instruct these minds still closer to slavery than to 
freedom. Old professors, white-bearded, from Leningrad or 
Moscow, are effecting the metamorphosis. 
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They invited us on a trip into the mountains. We arrived 
in the region traditionally known as “the heart of the coun- 
try.” Sledges piled high with hay slide down the mountain- 
sides. Biblical shepherds saluted us, touching their hands 
to the breast and the forehead, and put up water to boil for 
tea. Our guides protested: “No, give them some of your own 
drink.” The youngest of the shepherds ran out to bring in 
a goatskin of it, serving us in wooden bowls a mixture of milk 
and alcohol that some consider excellent. 

Before we drove off, the youngest of the shepherds said 
to me: “I have met you somewhere before.” Smiling, his eyes 
-wide open, his glance flew upwards. His faunlike mountain 
face broke into a joyous expression. “Where?” He did not 
want to answer. “What memory would a woman’s rouged lips 
carry to a mountaineer like me?” An old man said, “He was 
once in Nalchik.” Yes—he had been in the city for a day, 
and had gone to the cinema. The red-lipped and rouged 
women dressed city-fashion of the pictures were one of his 
memories. 

Our next stop after leaving Nalchik was Baku, the oil city, 
Baku is a port on the Caspian Sea, an ancient city of Persia 
encircled by deserts, today the capital of the Soviet Republic 
of Azerbaijan in the southern Caucasus. Baku, bloody battle- 
ground of the civil-war, center of imperialist greed, attacked 
on every side, consumed in flames, devastated, between burning 
rivers of red mud and oil. Baku, held fast in the icy grip 
of the winds of the north; and in summer, hell itself—140 
degrees in the sun. White and yellow. Treeless, without a 
blade of grass anywhere. Beautiful and horrible. Happy. Sin- 
ister. Unspeakably sad. An evil dream rising from an enormous 
subterranean sea. Baku, the tomb of the world. 

Of the foreign syndicates that used to exploit the oil-wells 
of Baku, that of Nobel, the creator of the annual prize to 
science and literature, was the most important. Along with 
it French, English and Italian concessions drew off the deep- 
flowing blood of Baku. Thus it was inevitable that Baku 
should be the most bitter point of the revolutionary struggle. 
Men who took part in its great epic told us about it. Twenty- 
six Red Commissars fell. dead before the fire of machine-guns 
in the sands of the desert of Lock-Batan. Pipelines were torn 
up, arsenals blown up, Baku was drained of all its wealth, 
covered with sheets of flame, filled with corpses, before the 
civil war was over. hed 

I was overwhelmed by the sight of the sands of the desert 
and the tomb of the twenty-six commissars. From the sad 
hills of sand where they fell I saw the Caspian Sea, its shores 
guarded by the tall derricks that sink their shafts for months 
into the obscure depths ef the earth, exploring, probing into 
the caverns of petroleum. Baku attracts us and repels us at 
once, holds us with the torment of its all-pervading white 
sands, its pools of water covered with iridescent films of oil; 
and drives us from its landscape strewn with pipes, boards, 
steel girders, its subterranean rumblings, its fearfulness, its 
terror. 

A few days before our arrival in Baku the horns, the sirens 
and the telephones of Baku screamed out the news that the 
gas from a new well blew off the work-house of its derrick 
and from the blackest depths of the earth there was rising 
a jet of liquid that was turning the desert into a sea. The 
entire city answered these calls for help en masse to divert 
the flood of oil and prevent its own destruction. Twenty- 
thousand barrels of oil flooded the yellow region of Lock-Batan. 
All the men of Baku, the workers in the port, the soldiers, the 
high and low functionaries, theatrical artists and cinema actors, 
writers, stripped, armed with shovels, squirmed in the midst 
of the liquid sands, worked to vanquish the anger of the flood 
of petroleum and drain it off into great iron tanks. 

The same workers said to us: “Come to see our city, our 
work. Write about it!” 


Upon their invitation we vis- 
ited their Institute which has 
been in existence for thirteen 
years. In it the production of 
oil in the center of the desert 
and on the sea-bottom is studied. 
Tsarism opposed itself to the 
creation of such a school, from 
which have been graduated more 
than four thousand engineers. 
The course lasts six years. 
Twenty per cent of the students 
are women. An _ experimental 
factory with five hundred work- 
ers forms part of the Institute. 
The majority of the students re- 
ceive a monthly stipend of 180 
rubles from the government. 
They live in the school; food 
costs them one ruble, and they 
pay five kopeks for each square 
meter of room space. 

From Persia comes to Baku 
the wind that then leaps over 
the Mediterranean to Andalusia. 
Already from Azerbaijan to 
Georgia the poets mingle their 
readings of Omar Khayyam with 
the little-known modern poet 
Mayakovski. On the roads we 
turned to see Mediterranean bur- 
ros, patient beneath their bur- 
dens. Long-drawn-out proclama- 
tions are heard in the streets, and 
next to modern buildings there 
are whitewashed huts that are 
passing like sad memories, bring- 
ing to our minds the ruined beav- 
ties of Spanish Almeria. 

From the Caspian Sea to the 
Black Sea, from Baku to Batum, 
flowing through a pipe-line nine 
hundred kilometers long, the 
petroleum of the Soviet Union 
goes down to the ships, tra- 
versing the beautiful Republic of 
Georgia. 

After leaving Baku we traveled 
on to Tiflis, the capital of Geor- 
gia. This land of Georgia is the 
central region of the Caucasus. 
The origin of the Georgian 

(Continued on page 44) 


MEN OF THE CAUCASUS 


The Soviet Union contains one of the 
most complicated patchworks of na- 
tionalities to be found anywhere in 
the world. In the Caucasus, where many 
tribes speaking different dialects have 
lived in isolation for centuries, the 
problem of nationalities has been a 
particularly dificult one. Unlike the 
Tsarist government, the Soviet Govern- 
ment has dealt wisely with this prob- 
lem by encouraging the mountaineers 
to speak their own languages and by 
granting them local self government. 
The four Caucasians pictured here are 
typical representatives of the old and 
the young generations. At the top is a 
former member of the Georgian landed 
gentry. Below him is a village patriarch 
too old to adjust himself to change. 
The young man is a Soviet leader. At 
the bottom is an Abkhasian from the 
north coast of the Black sea. He wears 
the traditional headdress of his people. 
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THE SKY’S THE LIMIT 


Photographs by Richard B. Hoit 


There are no aerial maneuvers which the crack fliers of the 
Army Air Corps cannot perform. Flying in mass formation, 
complex aerial drills, zooming, diving and looping, executing the 
most elaborate evolutions wing-to-wing or in single file—all of 
these acrobatics are part of the day’s work for the expert Army 
airmen. In the top picture the lighter pursuit planes of the 
Army Air Corps have written their initials against the sky. The 
rift in the clouds at the right discloses four of the big planes 
in perfect formation. The small picture above shows a squad- 
ron of bombers racing perilously close to the ground at a speed 
of two hundred and twenty miles an hour. The huge passenger 
plane on the opposite page is engaged in less spectacular ac- 
tivity. It is winging its way at dawn over the old Spanish Light 
at Miami, Florida. 


LOST ISLANDS OF THE CARIBBEAN 


Exploring a Wonderland of Palms and Coral—Iguanas in Mortal Combat—Capturing a Creat Leopard Ray 


By F. A. MITCHELL-HEDGES 


Member of the Maya Committee of the British Museum 


OR years, under the joint auspices of the British Museum 
F and the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 

of New York, I have led expeditions to Central America 
which have resulted in the unearthing of thousands of specimens 
of the mysterious ancient civilizations that lived and flourished 
there, in some instances undoubtedly thousands of years before 
Christ. 

But although I have penetrated hitherto unknown regions 
of the Mosquito Coast of Honduras and Nicaragua, the Darien 
of Panama and other places, yet the strangest and most remark- 
able region I have discovered remained a sealed book to me 
until comparatively recently. 

I had been conducting excavations on that mysterious chain 
of islands, the Islas Bahia, or Bay Islands, in the Caribbean Sea 
off the coast of the Republic of Honduras. My little boat Amigo 
was anchored close under the lee of a reef and tiny atoll when 
two of the islanders arrived alongside in a dug-out. Oddly 
enough, the inhabitants of the Islas Bahia speak an Elizabethan 
English, being the direct descendants of Sir Henry Morgan the 
great buccaneer, and his followers, who had their secret strong- 
hold there. The foundations of Morgan’s fortifications and gun 
emplacements remain to this day on Fort Cay guarding the pas- 
sages through the reef. 

The two natives came on board. “Chief,” one of them said 


suddenly, squirting tobacco-juice dexterously to starboard, . 


“there’s a place southeast,” he waved his hand vaguely in that 
direction, “you try.” 

I looked. As far as the eye could reach lay only an expanse 
of sea and reef. 

“How far? What sort of place?” I queried. 

“May be two hundred miles. Unna (us) were blown there 
in a norther. No drink water there,” he added. “All reef and 
mohegan (sandbar). “Ain’t part of this world, eh, Matt?” 
turning to his mate. Matt scratched his head. “Bad place,” 
he muttered. “No water, no nothin’. With an island of ghost- 
eses (ghosts). No ship go near. You try see, Chief. You hit 
reef, all die.” And suddenly he burst into a loud guffaw. 

One of the greatest thrills I have found in life has always 
been the unknown. Acting on impulse I turned to the captain 
of my little boat and to Jane, my secretary and assistant who 
has worked for me for over fourteen years, and exclaimed, 
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The lizards of the coral reefs are hideous creatures. Great 

pouches hang from their jaws; a brick-red fringe rises stiffly 

at the base of the head and runs the length of the back; their 

bodies are varying shades oe orange ringed with shining black 
ands. 


“Dashed if we won’t have a shot at it.” 

And so it was. 

My crew, as strange a bunch of men as ever sailed the seven 
seas, might well have been a reincarnation of Morgan’s buc- 
caneers: Boynton, the captain, muscled like an ox and one- 
legged; Charlie the engineer, minus an eye which he lost in a 
Mexican brawl; Jim with three fingers shot off; and Gilly whose 
teeth had all been knocked out by the butt of a rifle in some 
small bickering during a revolution. Lastly, Joe, known as 
“the deadliest killer in Central America,” who can hit a hum- 
ming-bird on the wing with a single shot from his six-shooter. 
Every one of them deadly in a fight but loyal to the back- 
bone. 

Taking heed of the warning, “no drink water,” we filled ten 
fifty-five gallon gasoline drums with fresh water, and at day- 
break one morning as the stars were paling our twenty-five ton 
motor-driven boat crept through the break in the reef, rounded 
Fort Cay and headed southeast. 

Under a cloudless sky we ploughed along through heaving 
swells; around four o’clock great clouds massing on the hori- 
zon warned us of an approaching storm. The sun sank in crim- 
son rage, angrily firing the rim of the black clouds. That night 
there were no stars. Morning broke on a grey expanse of heay- 
ing water. No sight of land. 

To the northeast lay the storm center. We knew nothing 
could avert a dreaded nor’easter, and trusted to Providence 
that we might find the lee of a reef before it broke. 

About nine o’clock the first cold blast of wind struck us, fol- 
lowed by a curtain of rain. Gilly climbed on top of the deck- 
house. We knew that if the two natives were right, somewhere 
near must be the mysterious region. 

Dead calm for half an hour; then another squall ripped out 
of the northeast, tearing the surface off the sea which became 
white-capped as far as the eye could reach. But luck was with 
us. A shout from Gilly, “Land to starboard.” 
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We swung round and headed towards a tiny smudge on the 
horizon; but our eyes were turned anxiously to the impenetrable 
blue-black mass which lay, a sinister menace, to port. 

“Can we do it?” I shouted to the captain who was at the 
wheel. He said something I did not hear, for at that moment 
with a roar the storm burst. In ten minutes the sea was a 
maelstrom. We drove through the howling wind and flying 
spume, the boat awash from stem to stern as we shipped green 
seas. It seemed hours before Gilly, who had still been cling- 
ing to the roof of the deck-house, leaped down with a shout of 
warning. Right ahead was a fanged reef, a seething boil of 
white water with a narrow channel showing in the creaming 
breakers. 

“Hard over!” I roared into the captain’s ear, and we shot 
through the thundering surf almost grazing the coral on either 
side. Beyond lay a labyrinth of reef through which, more by 
luck than judgment, we picked our way until at last we dropped 
anchor in a fathom of calm water under the lee of an immense 
dry coral reef on which mountainous seas were breaking fifty 
feet off our bow. 

The force of the gale was so great that we had to keep the 
engine running to prevent dragging; we ran out the second 
anchor and jammed it between masses of brainhead coral so 
that nothing could move it. And for four days we lay here 
while all hell was let loose. 

On the fifth morning we awoke to a tropical miracle; cloud- 
less sky, glorious sunrise, the sea and reef a mosaic of colored 
beauty. A quarter of a mile to starboard lay a beautiful little 
palm-clad island from which a horseshoe reef curved for two 
miles to another tiny atoll. 

I said to the captain, “We'll explore the island.” And lower- 
ing the skiff Jane, Jim, Gilly and I rowed through the maze 
of reef until the nose of the little boat grounded on the white 
coral-sand beach. 

Half buried in a sandbar which ran out from the island 


lay the skeletoned hull of an ancient ship; its stout oak beams 
had resisted, probably for centuries, the onslaughts of sea and 
storm. Although the deck and masts had vanished, its shape, 
which could still be traced, was strangely reminiscent of the 
old Spanish galleons. It might have been a ghost of the sev- 
enteenth century, a mute relic of pike and cutlass, bloodshed 
and plunder. Was it, I wondered, the ravages of storm or 
Morgan’s buccaneers that were responsible for this old hulk? 

As we were looking at the derelict, a few feet off the shore 
a blaze of silver flashed from the sea into the air. Thousands 
of small fish were leaping in rainbow curves, gleaming in the 
sunlight. Madly they scurried across the surface, fleeing for 
their lives. Hard in their wake in a swirl of water the huge 
shape of a fish could be seen feeding ravenously. The wretched 
little sprats were having a terrible time, for added to the on- 
slaught of the voracious creatures hungrily devouring them, peli- 
cans swooped down into the water glutting themselves. 

We turned from the sea to explore the island. Fringing the 
beach beyond a belt of coconut palms was a low tangle of bush, 
and breaking through this we came on a small marshy space. 
Here we watched an odd sight. Green coconuts had fallen 
from a tall tree, and dozens of huge hermit crabs had cut 
through the husks and hard shells with their strong claws and 
were feeding on the white meat. They were hideous creatures 
and ludicrous in their antics, with rough purple claws and heads 
covered in wiry black hair, while projecting in front were long 
antennae and protruding eyes. Each lived in a large whelk 
or conk shell which as he waddled along he carried on his back. 

They squirmed and fought savagely to drive one another 
away from the coconuts, knocking each other over and grip- 
ping their rivals with their claws. It was a never-ending bat- 
tle. Some of them with their shells must have weighed fully 
three to four pounds. We left them in the throes of their 
struggle. 

Above our heads towered luxuriant coconut palms, laden with 


The giant leopard ray 
captured by the author 
measured eleven feet ten 
inches from its head to 
the tip of its tail; its 
breadth was seven feet 
fwe inches; its weight 
was 690 pounds. This 
picture shows the. crea- 
ture’s back. 
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The underside of the 
leopard ray was pure 
white. At the left is the 
island of lizards—Matt’s 
“island of ghosteses’— 
isolated from the world 
in a maze of coral reefs. 
It is only three acres in 
area. 
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nuts; below, the ground was covered in low 
bush. We came abruptly to a miniature glade 
completely carpeted in a small green plant bear- 
ing blue flowers. Thousands of beautiful fritil- 
lary butterflies rose in a cloud; the upper part 
of their wings vivid orange-red, the under side 
splashed with silver. 

But beyond the little glade the scene changed 
abruptly. We passed from a jewelled fairyland 
into a strangely evil place. An opaque pool of 
water stretched before us, surrounded by im- 
mense blocks of weather-worn coral. The heat 
was insufferable here; the blazing sun struck 
down on the green-scummed water from which 
gaseous bubbles rose, flashed iridescent, and 
broke, filling the air with a sulphurous stench. {ae Fd 
Motionless on the coral blocks vividly colored ptsios 
iguanas (lizards) squatted in the sun—demon 
spirits of the pool. Many of them were enormous, seven to 
eight feet long. Their heads and the great pouches which 
hung beneath were powder blue; the bodies were pale orange 
merging into the deepest shade where the squat legs terminated 
in talon-like claws. From the heads to the tails which were 
of the same color ringed with shining black bands, a fringe 
rose stiffly, brick-red. 

We were seen. One of the reptiles raised his head, moved 
it slowly from side to side, then with a sibilant hiss slithered 
beneath the slimy surface. At the signal the others crawled 
over the coral blocks and followed. In a moment the place was 
deserted. Only innumerable ripples and bubbles told where 
the weird creatures had disappeared. 

We followed the pool around to the opposite side, where a 
tangle of bush growing among the blocks separated it from 
the sea. Here we stood looking out to the south. Not a sign 
of land. 

Suddenly our attention was attracted by a rustling in the 
bushes. Slowly out onto the white sandy beach a dozen yards 
away crept one of the great lizards, followed closely by a sec- 
ond; a male and female. The female crawled a few feet away 
from her mate, then squatted down. The other crouched alert. 
Quietly we seated ourselves. Again a stealthy sound reached 
us; a third iguana crept out from the bush—a huge male. Inch 
by inch he approached, stopping when a yard or so from the 
other, while the female remained placidly watching. 

For fully five minutes the two males crouched; we could 
distinctly see the suppressed quivering of their bodies. Their 
tails began to move, ceased for a moment, then lashed out furi- 
ously like whips, sending clouds of sand flying in every direc- 
tion. They bunched themselves, shaking with rage, their eyes 
fixed immovably on each other. One could sense their deadly 
hate. 

Like a flash they shot forward; their heads cracked together 
with stunning force. The shock was so great that one fell 
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GIANT CRAWFISH OF THE CARIBBEAN 


The reefs near the island teemed with strange creatures—sea snails, octopi, sea centi- 
pedes, enormous sea fleas and giant crawfish sometimes measuring four and a half feet 
in length. Some of the giant crawfish captured on the reefs are seen here, each one a 
meal for the entire crew. In the lower picture Captain Boynton at the left and the 
author at the right are holding huge members of this grotesque aquatic family. 


on his side, but it immediately regained its feet and they re- 
treated, eyeing each other fixedly. Once again they hunched 
themselves; furiously their tails thrashed; their feet pounded 
and tore up the sand; then at lightning speed and with mouths 
agape they hurled themselves at one another. 

They staggered, their jaws locked in a death grip, and there 
followed one of the most savage battles I have ever seen. It 
was the age-old struggle for the female—the survival of the 
fittest. 

Tearing with their claws, circling, tugging until it seemed 
they must wrench each other apart, not once did that deadly 
grip break. Blood streamed from their mouths where their 
tongues were bitten through. The vindictive hate in their un- 
blinking eyes intensified. They were insensible to fear or pain; 
their vitality and strength were amazing. For a full half-hour 
this sanguinary battle continued; it was uncanny to see the fe- 
male sitting there throughout, apparently quite unconcerned in 
the fate of the rivals. 

One of them began to weaken; the fury of the other was 
redoubled. With a sharp turn of the head he wrenched his 
antagonist onto his side and dragged him for some feet along 
the sand. We could hear the grinding of the jaw-bones. The 
weaker one, with a desperate struggle, regained his feet, but the 
power and fury of the other seemed to increase. Again he 
gave the head of the exhausted reptile a frightful twist; the 
poor creature again fell on his side and lay there, body heav- 
ing. The other ground on his jaw, driving viciously into flesh 
and bone. For a minute the grip held, then slowly the jaws 
of the victor opened and he withdrew, raised himself on his 
four legs, crept over his beaten enemy, and standing there 
lashed at him with his tail. The thuds resounded on the body. 

It seemed that nothing could satisfy his fury; still he tore 
brutally at the prostrate creature with his claws. Then with 
a last contemptuous swish of the tail he made off into the 
bush; the female raised herself and coolly followed. 


We went over and looked at the lizard lying on the sand. 
He had fought his last battle. His mouth and jaws were hor- 
ribly mutilated, his scaly body had been torn through by the 
other's claws, blood was clotting on a dozen places. Gilly bent 
down and touched the eyes. 

“Him dead, dead, dead, Chief.” he emphasized. “Reckon 
them’s Matt’s ghosteses.” Then turning to Jim he added, “That 
female what watched’s a bit like your old woman; she’d sit 
and see unna (us) chawed up and lick ’er chops.” 

Further exploration showed that the reefs adjacent to the 
island teemed with the most grotesque creatures. Giant craw- 
fish abounded, four and a half feet long: sea snails crawling 
on the bottom squirted out their magenta fluid as one ap- 
proached; one tiny sandbar was the home of enormous sea fleas 
fully two inches in length. Frequently one caught sight of a 
hideous octopus, changing from dark brown to sickly green and 
almost to white as it slithered over coral and weed and sand, 
simulating perfectly their different coloring. 

Determined to explore this extraordinary lost world further 
afield, and the weather still holding good, at the end of three 
weeks we started the engine, crept through the tortuous pas- 
sage in the reef and gained the open sea. Heading due north, 
within an hour we sighted a lone coconut palm, and finally 
dropped anchor in a perfect little natural harbor almost en- 
tirely enclosed by reef, close to a sandbar whose only vegeta- 
tion was the one coconut tree we had seen. 

It would seem that this place at one time had been part of 
a great continent. Although we calculated we were approxi- 


THE LEOPARD RAY AND ITS YOUNG 


After the leopard ray had been captured, Mitchell-Hedges had the 

unique opportunity of photographing her while she was bearing her 

young. This is, so far as is known, the only picture of its kind in 

existence. Each of the four voung rays weighed four and a half 
pounds. 


mately ninety miles off the coast of the Republic of Honduras, 
yet as far as one could see dry coral broke the surface of the 
sea; and subsequently we discovered we could walk for miles 
on this lonely spot in the ocean with the water no higher than 
the knee—an interminable labyrinth of coral reef and sand- 
bar. 

When the sun rose next morning the magnificence of the 
scene was breath-taking, the coloring of water and reef indes- 
eribable in its beauty. We weighed anchor and chugged out 
to where in the distance we could see a great reef-encircled 
lagoon. In the translucent depths below us lay forests of giant 
seaweeds, tree-like plants, immense spongy growths in violet, 
green and blue, clustered like the pipes of an organ; colossal 
masses of brainhead coral with weird jazz-colored fish swimming 
in and out of the caves and marine jungle. We navigated a 
deep blue narrow channel where the coral rose like cliffs from 
the depths on either side, and came into the shallow water of 
another natural harbor. It seemed to extend for miles, with 
a pure white coral-sand bed under the lee of a great reef where 
in creaming thunder burst the rollers of the Caribbean. 

A great flat shape moved slowly across the bottom as we 
stopped the engine. I turned to Jim. 

“See that fish? A leopard ray.” 

“T see him, Chief.” Jim reached for the harpoon and pole. 

In a matter of minutes we had lowered the skiff, I jumped 
in together with Gilly and Jim, and we pushed off. 

“Watch us, captain,” I shouted. “If we strike him come to 
our help.” 

The water was only six feet deep, and with the harpoon 
pole we pushed ourselves along gently. Suddenly right ahead 
we saw the black shape, spread like a carpet, moving leisurely 
over the sand. We fixed the harpoon in the pole, saw that the 
two hundred yards of line was properly coiled and fastened, 
and using one of the oars as a paddle we crept ahead. Foot 
by foot we came closer until we were almost over the giant 
fish; then raising the pole I drove down with all my strength. 

For a second nothing happened. Suddenly the sea burst open 
and a huge bulk shot clear into the air, crashing back in a 
sheet of spray and sending waves over the side of the little 
skiff. Then in a fury it raced ahead, its immense flukes, like 
a ship’s propeller, swirling the sand up from the bottom and 
churning the water. The line ripped over the bow—it was 
useless to try to hold it. In a flash the two hundred yards ran 
out to the end and came up with a jerk on the thwart where 
it was tied. We were nearly shot out of the boat, and in a 
curl of white foam went careening through the water towed 
by the great ray. 

Jim stood up and waved frantically to the Amigo. I saw 
them hauling up the anchor, At that moment the fish circled; 
Jim was flung on top of me and the skiff rocked dangerously. 
Suddenly the line went dead slack, and hand over hand all 
three of us hauled in. For an instant I thought we had lost 
the fish. 

(Continued on page 45) 


The hermit crabs on the reefs 
make their homes in empty 
shells. When they travel they 
carry their homes on _ their 


backs. 
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FOOTLOOSE AND FREE 


Sports and the Young Women of Modern China—Breaking 


the Traditions of Centuries 


By E. H. ANSTICE 


Throwing the javelin is an art which 
requires not only strength and u 
delicate sense of balance but also a 
sharp eye and steady nerves. 


HE VISITOR returning to China today after only a few 
years of absence would probably be more surprised by the 
freedom with which her womenfolk move about than by 
anything else. Particularly would he be struck by their grow- 
ing interest in athletics. Sport has definitely taken hold of 
China’s feminine imagination. Large numbers of girls and 
young women are enthusiastic spectators at the athletic con- 
tests of their friends and brothers and, what is more important, 


Students at Liangkiang College for Physical Edu- 
cation are expected to acquit themselves creditably 
in swimming as well as in other sports. 


Many young women are experts in 

the complicated steps of the tradi- 

tional Chinese dances formerly per- 
formed only by men. 


they also participate in sports themselves with every encour- 
agement from the authorities. 

A visit to Liangkiang College a few miles outside of Shanghai 
will illustrate the eagerness with which Chinese girls are en- 
gaging in athletics, Liangkiang is a girls’ normal school for 
physical education established in 1921. In the fourteen years 
of its existence it has graduated over three hundred trained 
instructors, and today there are over one hundred students in 


a 
“ 


Cheering grandstands, packed to the last seat, prove that the interest in women’s events in National Athletic Meetings is not confincd to the con- 
tenders alone. The National Athletic contests were first opened to women in 1924. 


residence. Standing in several acres of grounds it is equipped 
with tennis courts, volley ball and basket ball courts, a gym- 
nasium, a running track and a swimming pool. In addition 
a pleasant stream runs through the grounds on which the stu- 
dents go boating in the summer. 

When I visited this institution one fine April afternoon, many 
sports were being played. Two strenuous sets of tennis were 
going on and two games of volley ball, while on one of the 
basket ball courts a feminine instructor, looking very smart 
and attractive in red sweater and black slacks, was holding a 
class in playground games and dancing. On one of the play- 
ing fields a muscular young lady was putting the shot, and 
on the running track half’a dozen girls were practising sprint 
starts. During their three years’ course the students, who come 
from all parts of China, are expected to learn to acquit them- 
selves creditably in most of these sports. 

For the last three years the Liangkiang basket ball team has 
won the challenge shield for all Shanghai, both foreign and 
Chinese, and this spring its basket ball and volley ball teams 
have been on a most successful tour of the Philippines and 
the Malay States. Liangkiang’s basket ball team has been a 
leader in the Oriental basket ball world ever since the insti- 
tution was founded. In 1924, when women for the first time 
competed in the National Athletic Meetings, its team attracted 
especially favorable attention and praise. 

These National Athletic Meetings, with the provincial and 
sectional meetings leading up to them, are the core of the 
Chinese athletic world.. They have been held at irregular in- 
tervals since 1910 and were first opened to women at the Wu- 
chang meeting in 1924. Here folk dances were given and ex- 
hibition games of tennis, volley ball and basket ball were 
played. In 1929 some track and field events for women were 
added to the official program, and in 1933, at Nanking, swim- 
ming contests for women were also included. 

Oddly enough, Chinese girls participated in the Far Eastern 
Olympic Games before they took part in their own National 
Meetings. A volley ball team of Hong Kong girls went to the 
Sixth Olympic Games at Osaka in 1923 and since then China 
has always been represented in the girl’s volley ball contests. 
At Tokyo in 1930 and at Manilla in 1934 Chinese girl tennis 
players played matches against Japanese and Filipino girls. 


Formerly the conservative Chinese considered sports an ignoble form 
of activity, fit only for coolies and foreign barbarians. Such a spec- 
tacle as this contest between two female wrestlers, dressed in out- 
landish padded costume, would have filled old China with horror. 


Liangkiang is today only one of several similar colleges; its 
students are only a few of the many thousand Chinese girls 
who now take part in sport of one kind or another. Nearly 
every Chinese girls’ school tries to have its basket ball court, 
either indoors or out, and in the bigger cities such as Shanghai 
they try to find representatives for the annual inter-school 
sports meeting. Teams of girls came from all parts of the coun- 
try to Nanking in 1933 and these teams had been selected out 
of several times as many who had competed at local meetings. 
In the autumn of this year undoubtedly even more young 
women will assemble in Shanghai for the national meeting to 
be held in the stadium which has been erected recently. 

(Continued on page 43) 


Volley ball is a very popular sport in modern China because it gives the girl of today a chance to exercise all of her muscles and also develops 
a spirit of cooperation for which there was no place under the old regime. In the picture on the right three of the non-participants stroll around the 
stadium between events, clad in polo coats and slacks, under the admiring eye of the grandstand. 
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CONQUEROR 
OF THE DESERT 


Riding the Racing Camels of Arabia—Herding 
Camels in the Nufud—Arabia’s 


Proudest Creatures 


By CARL R. RASWAN 
With Photographs by the Author 


To the previous issue of Travet Carl R. Raswan con- 
tributed “With the Falconers of Arabia.” In the follow- 
ing article, he draws again on his rich knowledge of 
Arabia to describe some of his experiences with that 
most indispensable and fascinating of desert creatures, 
the camel_—Epiroriat Norte. 


URING my stay with the Ruala J had purchased a mag- 
nificent racing-camel six years old, which its owner had 
looted from the Sharrarat tribe, a fawn she-dhalul with 

a lion’s head and great gazelle eyes. I had fallen in love with 
this fine animal at first sight. She was the pride of her captor 
and she cost me more than I had ever dreamed of paying for a 
racing-camel—sixty-five pounds sterling—but she was worth 
the money. 

What was most beautiful in her and what charmed me most 
were the long, ideal line of the back and the high-swung belly- 
line from the breast-bone to the hand thighs. This racing build 
gave her ample freedom for paces which were a sheer delight— 
even and soft, easy and long-striding. She was very speedy and 
indefatigable in either trot or gallop, as I proved the very day 
I bought her. It was: pure joy to be privileged to ride this 
thoroughbred animal; I had not been deceived in her. 

She was small, but had extraordinary endurance, though she 
was often overtaxed. Despite her size and light build and fine 
bones she was a great load-carrier. In vigor she was equal to 
the very biggest and strongest racing camels. Without losing a 


MAHA 


The author’s favorite racing camel was large-eyed and gentle ; she 
had fawn colored hair and a sweet breath on her lips. 


scrap of her elegance and good looks this noble animal carried 
me for weary weeks on the long ride into the Nufud and back. 
Her satin skin never lost its luster. Even her sweet breath was 
more pleasing than that of any other of the many racing- 
camels I have known. Her hips, neck, and legs were slim; her 
hump small, but firm; her voice soft and tender, a low gurgling 
or sobbing. But as a rule she would converse with me by means 
of her speaking-eyes or a gentle push with her nose against 
my shoulder or thigh. She loved to rub herself against 
me and to play with me; and at night, chewing her cud, she 
would snuggle and bend so cleverly that I had a comfortable, 
sheltered bedplace against her warm body. 

She was sumptuously caparisoned. Her shedad, the silver- 
mounted saddle of acacia-wood, with its leather cushions and 
three sheepskins, still rests on the floor of my room; and often 
of an evening I sit on it and read, or dream of Maha, the fleet 


A MIGRATION BEGINS 


The camels have been loaded and the tribe of Bedouins is ready to set out in search of new pasture grounds and rain pools. In the foreground 
is a group of pack camels. They are waiting to join the camels in the background, many of which are carrying the huge canopied structures in 
which the women of the chiefs’ families ride. All bags, saddles, covers and tent-canvasses are hand-woven from camel or goat’s hair. 


Sharrarijeh. On the wall of my room hangs, 
wonderfully preserved, her saddle trappings and 
the huge goat-hair saddle-bags with long rows 
of knotted tassels and braided fringes that used 
to reach far below Maha’s belly and swing in 
rhythm with her gait. Her rashma, too, I still 
have—the head-halter of fine colored wool— 
with red, blue and green, on a black ground. 

I remember the first long ride I had on her 
with a band of camel raiders, belonging to the 
Ruala tribe, who were camping near Wadi Sir- 
han, at the southern end of the Hamad desert. 

The young prince of the Ruala had made all 
his dispositions during the night. Before the 
first grey dawn my friend Faris was at my bed- 
side. “Awake if thou wouldst ride with us,” I 
heard him say with a laugh. I jumped up and 
hastened to make ready for the march. Faris 
handed me a filled water-skin, a lump of 
pressed dates, several balls of hard Bedouin 
cheese, the size of a fist, and a stack of fresh- 
baked bread-cakes. With the help of Mnahi, a 
slave of the chief who was to be my rider- 
attendant, I stowed everything in the saddle- 
bags of my racing-camel, saddled Sadha, my 
white war-mare, and tied her by her halter to 
the dromedary’s cinch. 

It was still dark when we started. The moon 
had set. The night was calm and the voices of 
the riders, chanting as they rode, made no echo, 


AT THE RAIN POOL 


A thirsty camel can dririk twenty to twenty-five gallons of water in half an hour. Furthermore, camels 
can drink water which no horse would dare to touch. After this water has been mixed with the spicy 
plants and herbs the camels find in the pastures, and after it has been filtered through the body, it 


but moved over the desert like a wave of sound 

—eerie, magic, beautiful. In the darkness 

loomed the indistinct figures of the camels; now and then 
only was heard the faint padding of soft soles, or the creak 
of a saddle. Thus, like riders from another world, we 
made our noiseless way among the hills, till dawn broke 
over us and at last the sun rose. 

Slender, silver chains, braided girths, and colored halters, 
embroidered with blue and red beads, adorned the necks 
and flanks of our camels. At their sides cantered the rider- 
less mares, necks gently arched, supple backs taut, tails 
high—held only by the gay-colored top-piece of the woolen 
headgear; for the Bedouins of Arabia, in contrast to those 
of Africa, use neither bit nor bridle. The thin saddle-cloths 
were made of panther or gazelle skins, secured by a narrow 
leather girth. 

Like wildcats, with glittering eyes and taut muscles, the 
companion riders crouched hehind their comrades on the 
high humps of the camels, carbines at the ready. From 
their shoulders floated the ends of their kaffiyahs, which 
they wore wound about head and neck... . 

In the early afternoon, Faris, riding at our head in the 
midst of his black bodyguard, gave the signal to change 
mounts. 

In the twinkling of an eye, sixty-seven fierce fellows had 
flung themselves, rifle in hand, from their trotting drome- 
daries to the backs of their mares and had unslipped the 
lines from the camel-girths. Then they dug their bare heels 
into their horses’ flanks, and leaving the camel-troop be- 
hind, forged ahead and were lost in a cloud of dust. Only 
their wild yells, the neighimg of their horses, and the drum- 
ming of the hoofs were audible. The mad rush of the horse- 
men had made Sadha, my mare, restive; she pulled at her 
line and gave me to understand that she wanted to be in 
the ride too. I grabbed my Mauser and vaulted from the 
high saddle of my dhalul to her back. With a whinny she 
responded to the! pressure of my thighs and careened after 
the others, extending herself like a gazelle when I, with my 
face almost touching her mane, called her by name. Closer 


produces the healthiest beverage known to man—the sweet and fragrant camel’s milk. 


A YOUNG CAMEL 


Seen from a distance young camel foals, with their long necks, thin legs, and bird-like 
bodies, resemble wild ostriches. They have extraordinary long eye-lashes and soft, curly 
hair. Few creatures are at once so ridiculous, so friendly and so lovable. 


THE WEALTH OF THE BEDOUIN 


The average Bedouin tribesman owns about fifty or sixty camels which are his most precious possession. 
The camel provides the Bedouin with food and drink, with wool for his garments and with hides for water 
bags, belts and saddles. Sometimes camels are sold to the traders from Egypt, Irak and other Near Eastern 
countries. Camel foals of two or three years of age bring prices ranging from six to eighteen pounds in gold. 


and closer to the band thundering ahead she 
carried me, and soon I had overtaken the rear- 
most and was coming up with Faris and _ his 
escort. ... 

A week later we had our first view of the 
Nufud, the mysterious red sand-desert in the 
very heart of Arabia. It happened in the 
neighborhood of the Shedad-Umm-Kur. The 
waves of the red dunes, rising and falling 
evenly, seemed to extend to infinity: crescent- 
shaped crests and twisted cones; a contrast of 
light and shade; dark red levels which rose to 
banks against flanks aflame with the sun. In 
gorges between the red walls, sixty to a hundred 
and sixty feet deep, there was a shimmer of 
silver and green; scattered low bushes and 
small trees with straight milk-white trunks and 
supple drooping branches, bore feathery twigs 
and greyish green needles. 

I held my breath, overwhelmed with amaze- 
ment and admiration. 

With soundless steps Maha made for the first 
tree, stretched her slim shapely neck and nib- 
bled with obvious delight the yellowish young 
shoots and the new green needles of the ghada 
—a species of tamarisk. As far as the sand- 
dunes of the Nufud roll, the ghada also is found—a boon and 
a blessing to camel and to man. Its roots are anchored deep 
in the red waste of pure quartz-sand, and it disdains other 
desert soil. 

Maha knew the. Nufud. She followed the tortuous slopes 
which, as in a storm-tossed ocean, led from trough to crest and, 
past deep chasms, to the next slope. Impossible to steer a 
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straight course as in the Hamad or 
Harra. In endless spirals and twists we 
wound our way, up hill and down dale. 
Now and then our way led across a 
small level plain, but this would invari- 
ably end in a swelling dune, on the 
other side of which was always a bowl 
or a steep crater—a curious configura- 
tion, quite different from the sand- 
dunes of the Northern Sahara with 
which I was familiar. 

At times one would be tempted by a 
stretch of smooth firm ground to take 
a low sandy bank at a run; but Maha 
knew better! She knew these treacher- 
ous dunes and would not be hurried. 
They were really dangerous, these un- 
dulations of sand with the yielding edge 
that looked so harmless; and commonly 
there would be a steep drop into an 
abyss on the further side. Sometimes 
we took more than half an hour to get 
from one dune to the next. Our small 
band of camel-riders had hard work to 
keep together, but perhaps it was the 
camels themselves that kept together. 
Faris entrusted me entirely to Maha’s 
lead. She had spent several months 
each year in the Nufud and knew in- 
stinctively, it seemed to me, how to tell 
danger-spots in advance. | 

This ride in the Nufud on Maha re- 
mains with me as an imperishable 
memory—unforgettable the afternoon 


when I first beheld its ruddy brow 


MILKING TIME 


The supercilious expression of the camel is misleading. These animals are far from 

being the stupid and lazy creatures which some people consider them. They can travel 

for long distances bearing heavy loads; fine racing camels can do ten miles an hour 

continuously all day long. These camels have been hobbled for milking, and the 
Bedouin woman is carrying a fresh bowl of milk to her children. 


lifted menacingly from the plain. Memorable also the week of 
meditation and reflection which I spent on our return from 
the Nufud near Jabal Tawil, the “long-stretched mountain” 
between Wadi-Sirhan and the northwest corner of the Nufud. 
Here I stayed with the Ruala. They had found unusually good 
pasturage and plenty of rainpools in this region. The scattered 
camps of from thirty to one hundred and fifty tents remained 


from five to fifteen days in one place. 

The camels in charge of one of my 
Bedouin friends were grazing a good 
way off from his home camp and he 
came to his tent only once every three 
days. I spent some time with him at 
the pasturage. It was a stony tract, 
and all day long the camels roamed to 
and fro in search of feed among the 
boulders, which were sometimes as 
high as one’s head. About noon we 
collected the herd and led it into the 
shade of some loftier rocks. There the 
herder and [ stretched ourselves full 
length on the ground, and in lazy con- 
tentment, half asleep, we passed the 
warmest hours. But when the sky was 
clouded over we had to keep on the 
move to avoid getting chilly, halting 
only shortly before the sun went down 
to draw milk for our supper into a 
wooden bowl. 

The plants among the rocks were 
in bloom, with fragrant white, violet, 
and red flowers. Some of them im- 
parted to the milk of our camels a 
peculiar but very delightful flavor, 
reminiscent of sweet sage or camomile 
or some aromatic herb. It had not the 
bitter taste of the milk produced in 
some regions, nor the watery, salty 


A CAMEL MOTHER AND SOME YOUNGSTERS 


variety of the Wadi Sirhan. Even the 


: “Barakat,” “Increase to your camels!” This is the greeting of many desert tribesmen. The camel bea 
camel-thorn bursts into bloom here at 


one foal in two years. Perhaps this accounts for the affection which old camel-mothers show towards a 
youngsters. Oftentimes one sees a camel-mother watching over a number of spindly-legged young camels whil 


the base of the Jabal Tawil, and the 


stunted acacias shed a sweet fragrance. 


THIRST 


Water must be handled cautiously in the desert. In order to water the racing-camels a 

saddle cover is placed over a hollow in the ground. Then the water is poured from a 

leather basin made of goat skin. Camels can go without water four days. If there is 

good pasturage, they can go without water for three or four weeks for they find enough 
liquid in the herbs and grasses they eat to sustain them. 


At times our small herd was powdered all over with pollen 
of a blue and yellow tint. 

My herder companion was a bright, merry lad. Instead of 
sitting on his camel in normal fashion, he had the knack of 
sprawling for hours on end behind its hump, hanging on like 
a leech. I tried to imitate him, but it took me more than two 
days to learn the knack of it—how to anchor your knees in 


their various mothers are absent on special errands. 


the camel’s hip-bones and then by sprawling 
forward and using the woolly hump of the 
beast as a cushion for your stomach, to ride 
in amazing comfort. 

We guided the animals with our camel- 
sticks, tapping them lightly, now on one 
shoulder, now on the other. Thus we drifted 
slowly along, side by side, the animals feeding 
as they went and halting only occasionally; 
but we had to keep an ever-watchful eye on 
our troop of camels, which were always up 
to some trick or other. 

In three days I learned much. I learned to— 
appreciate in all their significance the noises 
peculiar to a camel; to realize that in the 
loud diapason of its stomach rumblings and 
in the gurglings of its throat there lies a 
meaning too deep for words. Even its full- 
throated belching is an expression of its 
lordly thoughts. I learned how to deal with 
the sharp thorns that pierce through leather 
foot-wear, and how to treat the sting of a bee 
which caused the camel’s lip to swell to an 
enormous size. My companion also taught me 
how to plug the udder of a mother-camel to 
prevent dripping and the consequent loss of 
precious milk, and how the baby-camel could be prevented 
from “drinking out of hours” from the mother’s udder by 
means of a wooden peg, fastened to its nose. I learned to tell 
from the tracks on the hard gravel soil whether the camels 
which had passed were saddle or pack animals, and I was 
taught the lore of age, sex, breed and many other mysteries. 

I listened with bated breath as my companion explained to 
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me that a blue bead tied 
to the hairy withers of a 
camel was a most effective 
charm against the evil eye. 
I was told of the great 
ticks, as large as_ stag- 
beetles, found in _ the 
camel’s pelt, and of the 
lovely blue-black crows 
which hop about undis- 
turbed on its back, help- 
ing themselves with pry- 
ing beaks to these ticks 
and other parasites, which 
lie snugly in the thick, 
matted hair. 

The delight of watching 


THE CAMEL HERDER 


the little baby camels as he paeNe his pasturing herds, the camel-herder often spends 

ours on his camel in this curious, semi-reclining position. The camel- 
made my three days of herder does not use saddle, halter, rope or decorations, and he has 
wandering worth while. only an acacia stick with which he guides his mount. As a rule, 


What quaint lovable eres: raiding tribes leave these herdsmen unmolested. There are generally 
armed guards in the neighborhood of pasturing flocks, ever ready to 
tures they are! How the : e 3 ‘ 
y : y protect their property and repel marauders. 


enjoy licking and smell- 
ing each other! They 
sprawl awkwardly on their 
overlong legs in groups of 
five or six, and rub their 


THE SLAVE LITTER long, slim necks against 
Square-rigged frames of light desert wood are some strange mother, mak- 
used as riding tents by the women and children ing her happy in the de- 


of the slaves. The huge bags on which this Oe I } i 
frame is mounted contain the small tent and Wish Oa. eat cake ae 
all the supplies of the Negro families. The brought into the world 


women of. the chief Arab ride in the much sucha large brood of dear 
more elaborate crescent-shaped litters. ane ; 
ridiculous creatures. 
When the warm rain 
fell on the coats of the camels, large or small, they developed 
“marcel” waves, curls and fringes, which would have delighted 
a fashionable ladies’ coiffeur. 
And when we sat down before a fire with our backs to the 
rocks and my companion chattered away telling me story 
after story, it was amusing to see how the camels would press 


THE VANISHING WATER HOLE 


close up, and listen intently as if they understood him. True, These camels are greedily drinking the last drops of water left in 
now and again, they would interrupt the story with a hearty ae aaa pod. rae jeu werk a ae ite rain pod ee Rp od [ 
: & (i wers. e am, SOlL WU e 1aea 
belch, and go on placidly chewing the cud of flowery herbage for the seeds of plants which are carried pas desert by the | 
and thistle-fodder to the accompaniment of a loud and dis- pasturing camels. } 


cordant grinding of teeth. But that is the way of camels. 

Every morning I awoke to see the sun rising, or just risen, 
through a perfect forest of legs, for all the world like stilts, 
or under an archway of long necks. 

Oh, these camels! They stamp, and trample; they buck, they 
quarrel, they weep and take fright—yes! and they laugh; they 
are helpless, but ever and anon rebellious. They will run like 
a machine for hours, and all at once stop or refuse to budge. 
Only with a rider in the saddle are they erect, proud animals, 
self-assured, noble, moving with elastic strides. With a dull 
herdsman seated on its hump, a camel too becomes dull, lazy 
and—gluttonous. 

The camel is not merely a creature to ride, The nomad makes 
use of it in many other ways. He cooks its wiry sinews and 
leathery muscles and eats them, though, even after hoiling, 
the flesh is so tough that one’s teeth are either blunted or 
loosened in the effort to chew it. The Arab drinks the camel’s 
milk, and often in times of stress he will drink the turbid, sour 
fluid secreted in the creature’s stomach. On cold mornings the 
people warm their hands in the camel’s urine and even wash 
their hair with it. It works deadly destruction on parasites! 


THE BRIDE’S CAMEL 


The wool of the camel is collected and woven into material This young slave girl is waiting for her mistress to climb into the 
for herdsmen’s coats and for the garments of the women and elaborate bride’s litter. The age of a man’s bodyguard slave and a 
5 woman’s slave girl always gives a clue as to the age of the master 

(Continued on page 46) or mistress. 


THE LONGEST WAY 


"ROUND 


... is the most romantic way home. 


Here’s a new world- cruise route that cuts the widest 


globe-circling swath in travel history! 


N Saturday, January 10th, 1936, the 88 officers and seamen 

of the S. S. Franconia, blue-clad up to then, will appear at 
their respective posts on deck and bridge wearing glittering, newly 
pressed “whites”. A crew of 291 stewards, stewardesses, waiters, 
barmen, etc., will suddenly effect a similar change of attire. 

The reason? The Franconia, having sailed from New York three 
days before on her 1936 world cruise, will by then have crossed 
the Tropic of Cancer. Her passengers, of course, will pay little 
attention to the importance of passing Latitude 23° 70’ N. But 
they will feel the welcome sun of the true “tropics” on that 
January day. They, too, will come out in “‘whites’’ and chiffons . . . 
and for them the winter of 1936 will be banished forever. 

The completeness of winter’s banishment will be due to a unique 
innovation by Cunard White Star in the business of world-cruising. 
The Franconia will be the first to combine, in one voyage, the 
Northern and the Southern Hemisphere routes . . . the first to set 
a course due south in January, all the way across the Equator... 
keeping well on the sunny side of the world throughout our winter 
months . . . and emerging into the colder Orient only when spring 
begins. 

To those who operate the Franconia, this development means 
more than a mere change of itinerary. It alters the whole routine 
of the world-cruise business as drastically as did the first Southern 
Hemisphere world cruise inaugurated by Cunard in 1927. The 
ship’s navigators must work out a complete new schedule of dis- 
tances, times and tides. The Chief Steward and his men must 
devise —and constantly revise—a mammoth ‘shopping list’ of 


fresh and exotic foods from every port. And Thos. Cook & Son, . 


cooperating with Cunard White Star, must personally explore and 
plan in detail all shore excursions available—have airplanes, auto- 
mobiles, trains, rickshas, filanzanas lined up and waiting. 

Agents are sent ahead to St. Helena, for example, by one of the 
rare steamers calling at that lonely isle. In India, private trains are 
chartered far in advance for the inclnded trips to Delhi, Agra, the 


See Japan... anp Sourn Arrica, Too!—Nikko at Cherry Blossom time, 
and Victoria Falls... both available, for the first time, in one world cruise! 


<a % 


NORTHERN 
HEMISPHERE 


SOUTHERN 
HEMISPHERE 


Taj Mahal, Fatehpur Sikri. For the optional trip from Penang, 
arrangements are minutely supervised—no fault can be permitted 
to dim the splendor of Angkor-Wat. In Japan special trains are 
reserved for the excursions to Nara, Kyoto, Tokyo—and there 
must be a special performance of the famous Cherry Dance. Thus 
it is at every port—not only smiling guides and comfortable ve- 
hicles awaiting the sightseeing passengers; but also crates of 
pomegranates and pineapples and custard apples, barrels of lus- 
cious tropical fish and sea turtles, loads of fresh meats and fresh 
vegetables—waiting to grace the Franconia’s famous ’round-the- 
world table. 

For just as the Franconia was built for pleasure voyages around 
the globe, so it may well be said that she now is especially staffed 
for world-cruising. Not only the Captain and his crew of seamen, 
but almost every steward, stewardess, waiter and chef aboard her 
has been several times around the world—by both the Northern 
and the Southern Hemisphere routes. Bedroom stewards—and 
very complete valets they become on a cruise like this—can pack 
most dexterously delicate ivory bought in the Delhi bazaar. Bar- 
men, as the ship rounds the point of Singapore or threads the 
Sulu Sea, display dazzling virtuosity with ice and tall glasses. 
The chefs’ elaborate French repertory is enlarged and inspired 
each year by exotic cuisines of different countries. The Franconia 
has become a sort of gigantic Explorers’ Club — except that its 
fortunate members meet not merely to talk over adventures, 
but to have them. 

The liner is club-like, too, in its appointments—built for enjoy- 
able leisure, sports, entertainment. Staterooms are spacious, 
cheery, with a special system of punkah-louvre ventilation for the 
tropics. Sports decks are broad, unencumbered. There is a tiled 
swimming pool below—squash court and gymnasium adjoining. 
And the Smoking Room looks as it should—with carved oak walls | 
that must have echoed many thrilling tales—that will hear your 
adventures, too, if you’re wise and book now! 

Get the whole story from your local agent or CUNARD WHITE 
STAR LINE, 25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Avenue, New York, or 
THOS. COOK & SON, 587 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FRANCONIA 


Sails from New York January 7th 


VISITING: TRINIDAD BRAZIL ST.HELENA SOUTH AFRICA 


MADAGASCAR SEYCHELLES INDIA* CEYLON STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS SIAM JAVA BALI PHILIPPINES 
CHINA JAPAN HAWAII CALIFORNIA PANAMA 


* To include Bombay, Delhi, Agra, Fatehpur Sikri. 


Returns to New York May 29th . . . (to Los Angeles May 14th) 
144 days, over 34,000 miles of ocean travel, 4,400 miles of shore 
excursions included in the low rates — $1750 up. 
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MOTORING IN TEXAS 


The Texas Centennial Exposition, 
commemorating one hundred years of 
Texas’ independence, which began on 
June 6 for a run of five months, has been 
attracting many visitors to that state. For 
the motorist Texas offers scores of inter- 
esting tours. 

Over excellent paved highways, the 
traveler may visit the rugged mountain 
country of the Big Bend territory in the 
southwest; the rolling plains of the north 
and west where rich farms and great cat- 
tle ranches lie; the fertile fruit and vege- 
table gardens of the Rio Grande Valley; 
the largest oil field in the world in East 
Texas; or the white, sunny beaches of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Houston, once the capital of the Re- 
public of Texas, is only a few hours drive 
from Dallas. The route leads through the 
rose fields of East Texas, through forests 
of oil derricks, through thousands of acres 
of towering pines to the magnolias of the 
south. The three hundred miles to 
Houston and the sea coast resort of Gal- 
veston presents a sharp contrast in cli- 
mate and scenery. 

Near Houston is San Jacinto battlefield 
where General Sam Houston and a hand- 
ful of men defeated the Mexican dictator, 
Santa Anna, and won independence for 
Texas in 1836. 

Fifty miles from Houston lies the is- 
land of Galveston where more than a cen- 
tury ago Jean Lafitte and his pirates 
maintained headquarters. Here one may 
enjoy surf bathing, deep sea fishing, 
boating, sailing, and other water sports. 
Galveston’s beach runs for miles, begin- 
ning at the ship channel on the east to 
Fort Crockett on the west. . 

Other highways lead out of Dallas to 
Waco, with its beautiful Cameron Park 
along the banks of the Brazos; to Fort 
Worth, where the West begins; to Austin, 
with its great granite capitol building 
and violet-crowned hills; and to San An- 
tonio, first metropolis of Texas with its 
quaint Mexican quarter and historic old 
Spanish buildings. 

At San Antonio is the Alamo, still 
fronting on the open plaza where Santa 
Anna burned the bodies of 182 Texas 
patriots after he stormed the walls of the 
mission. This is a shrine of Texas lib- 
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erty and of it has been said: “Thermo- 
pylae had her messenger of defeat, the 
Alamo had none.” To the last man, its 
defenders were slain after defying Santa 
Anna’s army of more than six thousand 
men for days. “Remember the Alamo” 
became the war cry of the Texas Revo- 
lution. The Alamo is now owned by the 
state of Texas and is maintained as a 
memorial to its heroic defenders. 

Another point of major interest in San 
Antonio is the Spanish Governor’s Pal- 
ace, a gem of early architecture. Restored 
by the city of San Antonio to its orig- 
inal beauty, this palace houses relics of 
nearly two centuries ago. 

San Fernando Cathedral at San An- 
tonio is also of interest as the first church 
ever erected in Texas. Prior to this, the 
structures erected by the Spanish padres 
were missions. The cornerstone of the 
cathedral was laid in 1744 and the build- 
ing was completed five years later. 

The bells of San Fernando have rung 
messages of joy, sorrow and warning over 
the countryside for nearly two centuries. 

A few hours ride from San Antonio are 
the border cities of Brownsville, Laredo, 
Eagle Pass and Del Rio. Across the Rio 
Grande from these cities lies Mexico. 
From Dallas, via San Antonio and Laredo, 
the new Pan-American Highway extends 
to Mexico City. 

Farthest west in Texas is El Paso, lo- 
cated at the point where Mexico, New 
Mexico, and Texas join. Two hundred 
and fifty years ago, adventurers of Old 
Spain and the padres who accompanied 
them set up missions there. 

Across the Rio Grande from El Paso 
lies Juarez with its quaint Mexican mar- 
ket. Juarez is noted as the northern base 
used by the leaders of various revolutions 
in Mexico during the last twenty years, 
many of which were successful, so that 
the saying arose that “he who holds 
Juarez holds the key to Mexico City.” 

Nearly a thousand miles across from 
border to border, north and south or east 
and west, Texas presents such a variety 
of scenery that to see it all the automo- 
bile traveler would have to spend months 
on the road. But the Centennial-year 
visitor to Texas can visit the historic 
places and learn something at first hand 
about a state which is larger than half 
of Europe. 
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COLORADO PARKS 


Denver’s unique system of mountain 
parks, forty-four in number, cover a to 
tal of 10,240 aeres, all within fifteen 
miles of the corporate limits of the 
city. Wild animal preserves, shelter 
houses, open-air fireplaces, a wealth of 
facilities, have made these mountain 
parks unusually popular and famous. 
They are connected by splendid highway 
systems including such spectacular roads 
as the Lariat Trail to Lookout Mountain. 
Bear Creek Canyon and the Park of the 
Red Rocks are among the outstanding 
features in Denver’s mountain parks. 

From Denver, three glorious routes 
lead to near-by Rocky Mountain Nation- 
al Park, one of the nation’s most pop- 
ular vacation playgrounds. 

Probably the most popular route is the 
one which winds through precipitous 
Big Thompson Canyon, although the 
scenic loveliness of both the South and 
the North St. Vrain Canyons, which are 
features of the other two routes, make 
it a toss-up in the selection of highways 
to the Park. 

Rocky Mountain National Park is criss- 
crossed in every direction with captivat- 
ing trails. Visitors can spend an entire 
summer in the Park and never retrace 
their steps over the maze of trails which 
intrigue their fancy. 

Across the continental divide, reached 
from Denver via Berthoud Pass on the 
South and via the new Trail Ridge Road 
on the north, is Grand Lake, home of 
the highest yacht club in the world. 
From either direction, the scenic gran- 
deur is overwhelming. The Trail Ridge 
Road, following closely an ancient Ute 
Indian Trail, reaches its maximum eleva- 
tion at 12,180 feet above sea level. 


RIDING UP MOUNT ETNA 


Before the new motor-road to Etna, 
the ascent of that volcano was only made 
by a proportionately small number of 
tourists, while the majority had to be 
satisfied with admiring the mountain 
from a distance. Now all those who visit 
Sicily include the ascent to Etna even 
when they are pressed for time; here- 
tofore it required nearly two days; now 
it can be accomplished in a few hours. 


THE GRANDEUR OF ASSISI 
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a Temple of Minerva, its fluted Cor- 
inthian columns of travertine dating 
from the time of Augustus and giv- 
ing a note of classic beauty to the 
square. As representative of another 
age, the Town Hall, erected in the 
fourteenth century, gives evidence of 
the town’s medieval prominence, and 
a really tasteful modern post office, 
built in 1933, proclaims that the 
Fascist state has not forgotten As- 
sisi. This building manages, with no 
mean skill, to avoid clashing with 
medieval and pagan architecture, and 
the square itself knits three civiliza- 
tions into a unified whole as do few 
other squares in Italy. 

The streets of Assisi, seemingly 
unchanged from former epochs, give 
an air of reality to the city’s great and 
varied history. Their buildings, 
houses of the lowly, and little palaces 
of the aristocracy, brown and mel- 
lowed by the sun and wind of a 
hundred thousand days, reflect the 
peace of a city set flauntingly on a 
hilltop, yet hidden from the bustle 
of a commercial world. The streets 
wind carelessly within the circum- 
scribed limits of the city, dart under 
archways and frequently end in stair- 
ways that lead to lower levels. From 
the town’s upper reaches the eye en- 
counters the rising bulk and the 
soaring towers of churches that ‘once 
ministered to a great deal larger 
population than Assisi now holds. 
They stand on little shoulders of the 
hill, with tiny piazzas before them 
and challenge you to find the winding 
lanes that lead to their portals. There 
is the Cathedral of San Rufino, named 
after the first bishop of Assisi, mar- 
tyred in the year 240. It is a true 
patriarch, for it was begun in 1140 
and contains the font in which Fran- 
cesco Bernardone, his sainthood then 
unfashioned by fate, was baptized. 
Nearby is the Gothic Church of Santa 
Chiara, begun somewhat more than a 
century later and remarkable for its 
flying buttresses which give such a 
sense of life and alertness to any 
church. Here is the tomb of St. Clara 
who, as a young girl of the nobility, 
inspired by the example of St. Fran- 


cis life and works, deserted her home 
and her parents, made her way to 
St. Francis, and pledged her life to 
the service of the poor. Shorn of her 
hair and donning the habit of a nun 
she founded the Order of Clarissines 
or Poor Clares. Her body can be seen 
today as she reposes in the marble 
crypt which has been built to cradle 
her tomb. 

In this church I noticed what 1 
have so often noticed before and since 
in other lLtalian churches, peasant 
women hastily placing little handker- 
chiefs on their heads in lieu of hats 
as they entered the sacred edifice, for 
Paul’s dictum to the Corinthians 
“Kvery woman that prayeth with her 
head uncovered dishonoreth her head” 
is scrupulously and literally heeded 
by the Roman church. 

There are other buildings in and 
about Assisi hallowed by the presence 
of St. Francis and St. Clara, and the 
leisurely wayfarer who wishes to re- 
construct the lives of these saints as 
fully as possible will be rewarded 
for looking them up, but the warm 
languorous days and the spell of the 
countryside will tempt more of us, for 
the hagiology of Italy is a subject too 
complex for those of limited time. I 
confess that only an occasional saint, 
among the many, arouses my own in- 
terest, but of them all one stands out 
with a halo far outshining all the rest. 
It is the Poverello of Assisi, a giant 
of the dim mystery that is religion. 

From the very top of the Assisian 
hill rises the Rocca Maggiore, a citadel 
built in 1365 by Cardinal Albornoz. 
From this vantage point the Church 
of San Francesco, standing on a 
shoulder of the hill, seems to melt 
into the plain, so far is the beholder 
above it. And yet, framed against the 
river and the highways, the fertile 
plain and the sun-drenched vineyards, 
it is an impressive and paradoxical 
monument to a man who lived the 
humble life of a servant of humanity. 
It stands out like a magnificent ex- 
clamation point in verification of the 
statement of Jesus “He that is least 
among you all, the same shall be 
great.” 


FOOTLOOSE AND FREE 
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Less than thirty years ago the atti- 
tude of the average Chinese towards 
athletics was still one of contempt. 
Such rude exercise, such rough phy- 
sical contact with the bodies of others, 
was only for coolies or the foreign 
barbarian. Foreigners, when they at- 
tempted to introduce games into the 
curriculum of the boys’ schools they 
controlled, practically had to coerce 
pupils into taking part in them. If 
this was so in the case of boys, the 
obstacles to be overcome in teaching 
athletic games to girls can readily be 
imagined. Footbinding, seclusion in 
the house, an education—where one 
was given—directed entirely towards 
teaching a girl her duties in the home 
and her duties to her parents and 
husband were still the rule. That ath- 
letic training should have come in 
so short a space of time to be con- 
sidered the normal and proper thing 
is indeed remarkable. 

There has} been an extraordinary 


reversal in the national conception of 
woman’s place in life and society. 
A common sight in China is an amah 
toddling on her tiny bound feet after 
some footloose foreign child who 
runs along gaily before her. Today it 
is an equally common sight to see a 
group of young Chinese girls as lithe 
and nimble in their movements as 
the amah is restricted. This is the 
difference between the old China and 
the new, the past generation and the 
present. Foodbinding was one of the 
first of the vicious old customs that 
the pioneers in the movement for a 
freer and fuller life for China’s wo- 
manhood attacked. Footbinding is 
no longer. The old crippling custom 
is dead, how dead the girls of Liang- 
kiang and the thousands like them 
demonstrate daily. These young girls 
—energetic, healthy, self-reliant—sym- 
bolise the new freedom that has been 
attained by so many Chinese women 
in less than two decades. 
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_ See fish as golden as the dawn 
Slip through the water off Ceylon 
And boats with sails like tapestry 
Reflected in the Sulu Sea. 


Hear Honolulu’s deep guitars, 
The ring of Shanghai’s Brass bazaars 

And ina temple near Colombo, | - 

Wailing, thumping mumbo-jumbo. 


A e as clear as glass, 
- Rich sukiyaki in Japan, : 
And in Manila—tulingan! 


Discover Cuban castenets, — o 
The call from Cairo’s minarets, 
A Wou-wou gibbon near Rangoon, 
The Taj Mahal beneath a moon. 
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_ Meet Lamas at their prayer wheels, 
“A Bali girl with twinkling heels, 
Old Bombay fakirs, Arab Sheiks, 

Dragomans and bearded Sikhs. 


So choose your seats—we’re sailing now, 
The First Mate signals from the bow, 

And whistles blowing, flags unfurled, 

The Dollar Line presents: The World. 


ROUND THE WORLD 
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President Liners—sleek, powerful ships, with all outside staterooms and 
outdoor swimming pools—sail every week from New York and California 
via Hawaiiand the Sunshine Route to Japan, China and the Philippines 
and Round the World ... allow you to stop-over in fourteen different 
countries. Take 85 days to two years. Get details from your own Travel 
Agent. Or write us at 604 Fifth Ave., New York, 110S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago or 31] California St., San Francisco. Offices in other principal cities. 
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(Livan . . . Ageless, wholly 


alien—yet its great cities 
throb with bright modern life. 


EAST OF SUEZ 


DaQ 


. .. and the realm of romance! 
Choose what goal you wish, among 
the riches of the East... but 
go by the way accepted as best 
since 1840. It’s Cunard White 
Star to Europe... then east- 
ward on the new s.s. Strathnaver 
or s.s. Strathaird, or any other 
fast, luxurious liner of the great 
P & O fleet. Frequent sailings to 
India, Australia, New Zealand, 
Egypt, Sudan, Persian Gulf, 
Burma, Ceylon, Straits Settle- 
ments, China, Japan, East and 
South Africa, Mauritius, etc. 


PENINSULAR 
AND ORIENTAL AND 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANIES 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS—P &O 
ports are natural world tour highlights. 
Go when you please, sail eastward or 
westward . . . tickets good for two years. 
Various itineraries as low as $872 First 
Class throughout except Cabin transatlan- 
tic, $551 Cabin and Tourist Classes. 


WINTER IN INDIA — Round trip from 
England ... $250. Good for two or three 
months . . . Sailings November 29th 
and December 27th. 


Complete information from Your Local Agent or 
CUNARD WHITE STAR 
GENERAL AGENTS 


25 Broadway - NEW yorK- 638 Fifth Ave. 
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IN THE HIGH CAUCASUS 
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people is unknown, some considering 
them the descendants of Crusaders 
who did not return to Europe, others 
that they are related to the Basques. 
The men are tall, with graceful legs, 
sharp cheek-bones. They are made 
for dancing, idleness and war. Their 
language is sharply reminiscent of 
that of the Basques, some of the word 
endings being familiar. 

Religion has left traces, in the songs 
we hear, of medieval liturgical melo- 
dies. When one hears these songs for 
the first time, one hopes that the 


translation will reveal a_ religious 
theme and that love, if it is men- 
tioned, is seen as mystic and un- 


worldly. And one is greatly sur- 
prised to learn that they are gay bal- 
lads of family quarrels or hunting 
trips or heroism, nearly always in the 
Persian style. It is easy to see that 
Persia is very close to Baku, for one 
hears constantly of Firdusi and Omar 
Khayyam. In Tiflis the poet who has 
dominated literature for centuries is 
Rustavelli, laureate of the court of 
Queen Tamara, in whose praise he 
said: “The cub of the lion is great 
whether it be male or female.” This 
poet, who wrote “The Man in the 
Tiger-skin” in the twelfth century, 
dominates the city by his unseen 
presence. The theater, which today 
has achieved virtual hegemony in the 
cultural life of Tiflis, places his name 
in letters of gold on its facade. 

Tiflis is a large city, divided by a 
river, with a strong Western element 
in its life. Ancient palaces and new 
buildings, cypresses and gardens, lie 
between two mountains. But there 
beyond its outermost walls extends 
the countryside, the open fields, re- 
joicing in its vines and fruit-trees, its 
beauty and wealth increased and con- 
served at one time by Socialism. 

In Tiflis the Georgian writers re- 
ceived us with magnificent cordiality. 
They organized visits to museums, 
banquets, excursions for us. They 
gave us their famous wines to drink 
and brought us out to a government 
resort, where once extended the vast 
estate of a former Georgian princess 
surrounded by vineyards. Now, in 
this palace, live the country’s writers 
during the hot summer weather. 

Georgia is the country of contrasts. 
We left the perfectly tended rows of 
vines, and found ourselves without 
roads or wagon-paths, lurching in the 
automobile over the plain, towards 
the white shrine of Alaverdi. 

Alaverdi is a fortress-shrine, aban- 
doned and solitary for the entire year, 
in a level plain ringed about with 
mountains. It was built by a sainted 
architect who, on falling from the 
dome at the moment of the comple- 
tion of the church, cried, “May Allah 
save me!” Although he died of the 
fall, he was canonized. Orthodox be- 
lievers come to kiss the mossy stone 
of his tomb, but since he cried out to 
Allah, the Mohammedans join the 
others in their devotion to the shrine 
of Alaverdi. Once a year, before the 
time of the vintage, all the tribes that 
people the mountains descend to the 
plain: Khevsurs, Tuchins, Ossetins, 
Lesbins, come to dwell on the open 
plain for three or four days with 
their wives, the old men and the 
There is a camp of twelve 


or fifteen thousands carts drawn by 
buffaloes and oxen, covered with 
colored rugs. There is eating, danc- 
ing, drinking, improvising. The men 
hold combat and give challenges in 
horse-racing. The women put on their 
good clothes and an air of domestic 
dignity. The men gaze upon them 
with a lordly air, knives in their belts 
and their Astrakhan caps over their 
eyes. The woman modestly accepts 
the homage, and, her glance turned 
downwards, walks out to dance in the 
thousand groups that form. The 
woman is a point of dim light, the 
man is the star, the central blazing 
point of the festival. 

They buy and sell small trifles. 
They chatter in a hundred dialects. 
They buy for the year the gayety of 
the magpies of the fair, and take 
goatskins back with them. The 
Georgian women wear little purple 
velvet caps over white veils, and 
large ringlets of brown hair hanging 
next to their cheeks. The Khevsur 
women, who are Mohammedan, wear 
strings of glass beads over their fore- 
heads and covering their dresses. 
Some bring children to be baptized 
at the shrine, which is as devastated 
as if an army had passed over it. The 
ikons have gradually disappeared, 
sold at more or less advantageous 
bargains, but the priest remains, 
greasy, with the long sparse beard of 
his years and sufferings. The priest 
of the shrine deplores the irreligion 
of the times and baptizes the little 
children reluctantly. The younger 
fathers smile embarrassedly at this 
religious concession to domestic 
peace, at their naked boys, and at the 
two veils that are sustained while the 
words of salvation are intoned. 

Real salvation, sure and strong, in 
the pilgrimage of Alaverdi, is en- 
trusted to the Red Army. While the 
men win combats, run, jump, dance, 
get drunk, bearing high the beauty 
of their manly figures, Red soldiers, 
smiling and alert, whirl about madly, 
taking part, guns on their shoulders, 
in the general festivities. To the 
whirling of the dancers there suc- 
ceed choruses of singers. Rustavelli 
is recited from memory by a black- 
smith. The other men, following the 
recitation attentively, correct mistakes 
or give him the words when he loses 
the thread of the poem. The sasandari, 
his matted, luxuriant beard hanging 
down, improvises in the Oriental man- 
ner. When we went back over the 
muddy, rain-soaked plain, it seemed 
to us that we had just witnessed a 
festival of a Biblical race camped in 
the bosom of the hills. 

From Tiflis we went to Batum, the 
petroleum port of the Black Sea. 
Batum is protected by mountains, tall 
trees and palms. Its climate has 
grown moist and balmy until tea can 
be grown there. It is like a great 
green stain odorous with petroleum, 
like a corner of those canvases that 
they used to hang on the walls of 
quiet houses, and in which the painter 
had tried to portray Paradise. 

By the railroad track there walked 
a boy with a hooded falcon in his 
hand. The boy sang slowly, sustain- 
ing the broad vowels of the words, 
that would have found their brothers 

(Continued on page 45) 
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South Sea Islands 
Cruise 


Sailing from New York, Jan.21,1936 
in the M.S. “Stella Polaris” 
and ending at Monte Carlo, April 28 
Limited to 125 members 
Price, $985 up 


The loveliest and most truly 
typical of South Sea Islands 
are on the program — islands 
of the Marquesas, Society, 
Samoa and Fiji groups. 
With visits also to islands of 
the Dutch East Indies that are 
unknown to travelers, and to 
Java and Bali, to Singapore, 
Rangoon, Calcutta, Madras, 
Ceylon, Egypt and Naples. 
This will be the fifth annual 
Raymond-Whitcomb South 
Sea Islands Cruise in the 
motor ship “Stella Polaris.” 
Send for particulars 
Raymond -Whitcomb 
670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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IN THE HIGH CAUCASUS 


(Continued from page 42) 


in Andalusian chants. We came upon 
more huntsmen. All became green, 
so green that it seemed to be a lake of 
green light. And so we arrived at the 
tea factory of Chakva. 

Few people have seen a tea factory 
—they are so far away! But it is no 
secret that the people of Russia are 
inveterate tea-drinkers. What is per- 
haps not known is that the Soviet 
Union, which when it was known as 
Russia imported all that was neces- 
sary for consumption there, will be- 
gin to export within two years. 

The factory at Chakva is so bright 
and clean that the heart rejoices in 
its newness. Immaculate machines 
blow upon the leaves, sift them, make 
them dance upon sieves, shake them in 
cloth bags, propel them through tubes, 
cut them up, roll them, moisten them, 
dry them, classify them, and, when 
they are separated into types, place 
them in boxes that are subsequently 
transported to Russia in baggage carts 
and then trains. Who would think 
that a tea-plant can reach an_ in- 
credible age provided it is taken out 
of the ground and changed, after a 
rest, to an entirely different field? 
They tell us that the best tea is that 
between the black veins of whose 
leaves there are the greatest number 
of golden flecks, which are called 
flowers of tea. 

The whole factory takes its rest in 
a garden, on a slope of cut grass. The 


girls who work there have green stains 
of fresh grass on their arms. Who 
remembers Popov, the tea baron of 
Russia in 1913? No one. That is 
past history. What they know in 
these days is that these green plants 
have been set in 3,400 hectares of land 
since the triumph of the October 
Revolution and that 130,000 kilos of 
tea are harvested, on these shores 
looking out on the Black Sea, between 
the months of May and October. 
The Armenia greeted us again with 
the hoarse sound of its second warn- 
ing whistle-blast. It was raining, and 
the market-stalls, covered with can- 
vas, became confused in that black 
night with the stevedores moving 
about the decks of the ship. Not a 
pin dropped. The bridges were full 
of seated families, according to 
Oriental custom. The dining salon, 
of wood panels, neat and clean, was 
full of Soviet functionaries and girls. 
They were dancing to the music of 
a phonograph that scratched or 
shrieked every now and then. It 
rained endlessly. The ship drew 
away. There was a feeling like that 
of a slight tremor running through a 
bridge. The ship was a falcon lost 
in the wind, heavy with fatigue, that 
proudly flies on rather than rest. 
In the distance, on the deserted 
wharf, the last Red soldier grew 


smaller and smaller. 
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“He come, Chief,” Gilly roared. 

Straight towards us rushed the en- 
raged brute, scudding underneath the 
boat. The line we had regained was 
torn out over the side, and came up 
taut. We careened perilously; the sea 
poured over the gunwale, and for a 
moment I thought we must capsize. 
By a miracle we righted, were jerked 
round, and once more were being 
towed rapidly in the wake of the 
fish, bailing out the water like mad- 
men from our half submerged skiff. 
The fish now made straight for a 
deep break in the reef which led to 
the main ocean, and once in the open 
sea the great breaking rollers would 
swamp us in a moment. Anxiously we 
waited. We were entering the chan- 
nel when the fish stopped and settled 
on the bottom. Hauling and tugging 
with all our strength we could not 
move it. It lay there sulking. 

“Him resting, Chief. Watch him. 
When rest like that him most dan- 
gerous.” But a quarter of an hour 
passed, and still it refused to budge 
an inch. 

The Amigo was now close, with 
Jane and the crew leaning over the 
rails. I heard a chorus of shouts, but 
what was said I never knew, for at 
that moment the ray shot to the sur- 
face, again burst into the air and 
crashed back nearly on top of us. 
As it lashed round with its long 
whip-like tail armed with four dag- 
gers, it missed us by inches. Again 
we were deluged with water and the 
boat was half swamped. Then across 
the surface, as full of fight as ever, 


the fish rushed astern of the Amigo, 
so close that the line almost fouled 
the propeller. We fought grimly, all 
hauling on the taut line as hard as 
we could, Again it circled; it seemed 
to be weakening and we were able 
by sheer brute strength to regain fifty 
yards of line. The Amigo, following 
at full speed, came alongside; we 
threw up the spare line which was im- 
mediately fastened around the cap- 
stan, jumped on board and tied the 
skiff astern. 

From the time we first harpooned 
the fish until we brought it along- 
side, three hours had passed. We 
towed it astern, tied it securely, and 
chugged towards a little sandbar ly- 
ing a quarter of a mile off our bow. 
Slowing down until the nose of the 
boat grounded on the sand we jumped 
overboard, waded ashore and hauled 
the fish into the shallows, where it 
remained high and dry when the 
tide receded. 

I now saw it was a female. She was 
still alive. Her length from head to 
tip of tail was eleven feet ten inches; 
across the flukes she measured seven 
feet five inches, and her weight was 
six hundred and ninety pounds. 

As I began to photograph her, to 
my amazement she started to give 
birth. Within ten minutes four young 
ray were born, and I obtained a pic- 
ture of the actual birth. The small 
fish each weighed about four pounds 
and a half. 

Immediately after the photographs 
were taken we put the little creatures 
in the water and they swam away. 
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children. The poor animals are 
loaded with incredible burdens; their 
dung provides fuel for fires and their 
hides are cut up for water-bags, belts, 
and sandals. 

Water, which no horse would dare 
to touch and only camels drink, is 
mixed with the spicy plants and herbs 
camels find in the pasture and filtered 
through their body, thereby producing 
a healthy, life-giving foam—the sweet- 
smelling fresh herb juice from their 
small, black udders. 

A healthy but “dry” camel can take 
twenty to twenty-five gallons of water 
in half an hour. This will be suf- 
ficient for from two to four days. 

The nomads with their camels move 
freely about. The settled Arabs and 
Persians, on the other hand, move 
their dromedaries in single-file, the 
nose of each animal tied to the croup 
of the preceding one, the whole file 
usually led by a little donkey at a 
“speed” of three miles an hour. (Race 
camels can easily do above ten miles 
an hour continuously all day long, 
covering sometimes a hundred and 
fifty to two hundred miles in a day.) 
Pack camels carry five to six hun- 
dred pounds as they move along, 
pulling up a dry plant from the 
ground here and there or cutting it 
off cleanly with their sharp lips. They 
can browse even on prickly and 
throny. bushes without harming the 
lining of the mouth, which is gristly, 
because of the extraordinary length 
of the molars which facilitate the 
chewing of thorns and prickles and 
prevent injury. 

Camels seldom live beyond thirty 
years, usually only fifteen to twenty, 
and produce one offspring every two 
years. 

To make a refractory camel tame or 
persuade him to kneel, one uses the 
camel’s “beard” or the cartilage of his 
nose, by means of which one pulls 
the animal powerfully to his knees, 
calling “Ikh-kh-kh-kh!” The camel 
lowers itself first on his knees, then 
on his haunches and finally on his 
stomach. 

The “hoofs,” or foot-pads, are soft 
and wide, acting as suctions that can 
be spread out when heavier weights 
rest upon it. The strong cloven hoofs, 
make it possible for camels to climb 
in mountainous regions better than 
most horses. In the water also camels 
are not without skill, as can be ob- 
served especially on the Nile and the 


Euphrates, and they swim in a mas- - 


terly fashion even against the current 
or through rapids. 

Few camels die of hunger or thirst 
but many of exhaustion and weak 
heart. The Bedouins say the heart of 
an exhausted or injured camel 
“breaks” when it is left alone and sees 
its companions disappear in the dis- 
tance. 

A fine distinction as among horses 
is kept between the various breeds 
and their origin—Arabian, African, 
Persian, Syrian, etc.; also according 
to the tribes who raise them. Famous 
for example, are the race camels from 
the Shararat tribe or from the 
province of Oman. Some are valued 
for their speed, others for their en- 
durance; some because they are pure 
white or because they are so small, 
light and gentle, others because they 


are large and strong. There are camel- 
fanciers who go in for intelligent 
heads with large, liquid eyes and a 
silky, curly, fawn-colored coat. Others 
don’t care about the head and the 
fine waistline or slender legs but want 
a big, solid creature with strong hips 
more than anything else. One chief 
complained to me, saying, “Men are 
fickle. They have the same ideas 
about camels as they have about 
women.” Perhaps he was right. Some 
want them stupid, I noticed. Others, 
charming and intelligent. 

The Bedouins tell a humorous story 
explaining why the beautiful steed of 
the desert has such an ugly com- 
panion: 

When Allah decided to create the 
Arabian horse, he commanded the 
South Wind, saying “I wish to form 
a new creature from you. Condense 
yourself into visible elements.” The 
Creator then took a handful of this 
new material, blew upon it the breath 
of life until the new creature took 
shape under his uplifted hands. Some- 
time afterward, his creation, the noble 
horse, complained to his divine crea- 
tor that it was dissatisfied with its 
shape. Its neck seemed to be too 
short to reach the grasses and herbs 
with its mouth as it walked along. It 
always had to stop if it wanted to pas- 
ture. Its back was too flat—it should 
have a hump to keep the saddle on 
and its human master in his place; its 
hoofs were too hard and sank immedi- 
ately into the sand; and there were a 
number of other troubles that it had 
to complain about. 

Thereupon Allah created a new ani- 
mal, the camel, to please the discon- 
tented horse. The noble steed of the 
desert trembled with horror and 
amazement at the form of the new 
creature, and it began to thank God 
for its own perfect and beautiful lines 
which it was allowed to retain. But 
as a punishment it had from this day 
on always to endure the company of 
this ugly animal, the camel of the 
desert. 

“Barakat” — “Increase to your 
camels!” This has become the greet- 
ing of many tribesmen in the desert. 
Without the camel man could have 
never settled in the desert or mi- 
grated with his family and_ tent 
through the heart of the great waste. 

It was the camel that discovered 
for him the hidden springs and 
watering places where he could create 
oases and lay out trade routes. Count- 
less patient steps of camels plodded 
down paths where the products of the 
earth and the wealth of men could be 
carried upon the humps. 

“Tkhtibik”—‘Refresh thyself!” With 
these words the stranger is received 
into the tent of his host, when the 
bowl of foaming camel’s milk is of- 
fered to him. The naga, or milk 
camel, is called the murdi’a, the fos- 
ter mother of the war-mare. The 
young foal of the mare is the first to 
receive her share of fresh camel’s 
milk after the camels have been 
brought in from the pasture, then the 
mare, then the tent-dwellers. What is 
left over goes to the camel’s own foal. 

The milk camel and the war mare 
often become deeply attached to each 
other so that both are taken on the 

(Continued on page 47) 
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-same raid. The mare may be in foal, 
| yet she is so accustomed to the camel’s 
» milk that she has to accompany her 
and “nurse” on the long ride. It is 
only for this reason that I am able to 
"explain why it often happens that a 
mare, though about to foal, is taken 
on a raid. Here again the unwritten 
law of the desert protects the new 
life. If she foals, she and her owner 
and the baby colt are allowed to re- 
turn unmolested to their tribe, though 
they may be found in their enemy’s 
territory as intruders. 

Outstanding memories of my life 
among the Bedouins will always be 


with those animals which we ridicule 
more than any others but which to 
my estimation lack neither intelli- 
gence, gentleness nor affection and 
compare very well with that other 
unusual creature of Arabia, the desert 
horse. These two domesticated ani- 
mals are to my knowledge the only 
ones besides the reindeer which, 
through bred in captivity and kept un- 
der the guiding hand of man, have 
not lost any of their natural instincts 
and have preserved their pure blood 
and perfect health just like wild 


animals. 
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destruction until our century when 
the excavations began. But we must 
not believe that the island of Crete 
was dead during this time and Crete 
is worth seeing not alone for its 
lancient ruins. Quite the contrary, it 
has always played an interesting role 
in this part of the Mediterranean and 
its present life is most picturesque. 

The Venetians who occupied the 
country in the Middle Ages and the 
Turks who replaced them have left 
numerous souvenirs—old crumbling 
fortresses which bear the arms of 
Venice, the lion of St. Mark, artistic 
fountains, mosques whose minarets 
still rise a shining white against the 
sky. 

Since Crete has been removed from 
under the yoke of the Turks, it has 
developed admirably, for its lands are 
fertile and can produce marvellous 
crops of wheat, oranges and olives 
just as well today as in ancient times. 

There is a picturesque crowd in the 
streets of the towns of Herakleion, La 
Canee, Rhethymno, the ports were 
Greek yawls, those beautiful sailing 
ships of the Aegean, come to get the 
fruits which the peasants have brought 
and the flocks of sheep which the 
shepherds have driven down from 
their mountains. The sailor elbows 
the shepherd, the merchant and the 
peasant, and this crowd is more color- 
ful perhaps than in the _ other 
provinces of Greece because of the 
beauty of the costumes. 

These towns resemble all those of 
the Near East with their public 
squares, their street markets, their 
terraces and their narrow streets 
which wind tortuously between the 
low, square houses painted pink, 
white or blue. The peasants and the 
mountaineers go clumping along the 
pavements of these tiny streets, hasten- 
ing to regain their villages with their 
caravans of little donkeys laden with 
baskets after having sold the fruits 
of their land in the town. 

We followed them toward their 
charming villages hidden among the 
silvery green of the olive trees, “and 
we walked several days in their pic- 
turesque valleys toward the arid 
mountains and the summit of Mount 
Ida which dominates the Mediter- 
ranean from a height of almost seven 
thousand feet. The Cretans are a 
most hospitable people and if you 
visit their island as an adventure, so 
to speak, they will take care of you, 
guide you and entertain you. 


The public squares, which are 
shaded by plantains and eucalyptus 
with rustling leaves, are meeting 
places where all discussions and all 
the markets are. When a stranger ap- 
pears at the entrance of one of these 
places, announced by all the dogs 
who hold their assemblies here like- 
wise, a general movement of curiosity 
agitates all the people seated at tables 
with their cups of coffee. Salutations 
rise to meet him. The most impor- 
tant of the peasants there invite the 
stranger to their table and begin to 
shower questions on him: “Where are 
you from? Where are you going? 
What are you doing? From what 
country are you?” 

The stranger is put up in the best 
room in the village and the house 
which harbors him becomes forth- 
with the rendezvous of all the 
notables. They kill the fattest lamb; 
the finest morsels are roasted on a 
spit over the coals and the celebra- 
tions last all through the day he is 
there to the rhythm of interminable 
discourses which spring up with re- 
newed vigor at the appearance of each 
new piece of roast. 

If, in the middle of these feastings, 
you express a desire to see the village, 
everyone accompanies you. With an 
escort of powerful fellows with 
daggers in their belts and cudgels in 
their hands you go to admire the 
naive icons in the chapels. And this 
tour through the village never ends 
because those inhabitants who haven’t 
seen you beg you along the way to 
stop and visit them for a moment. 
Everybody enters and sits at tables. 
They bring you fried eggs as though 
you were dying of hunger. One cup 
of coffee succeeds another, each served 
in pretty little cups. Liqueurs and 
wine flow in abundance. And thus 
the evening approaches imperceptibly. 

A piercing cold descends from the 
mountains with the wild-looking shep- 
herds who guard their flocks, gun in 
hand, against the sheep thieves of the 
neighboring villages (it is always in 
the neighboring village that thieves 
are found! ). 

These shepherds, draped in white 
woolen capes, sing monotonous songs 
in the squares, telling their beads as 
they sing. Night spreads over the 
seas of Greece and the seas of Libya 
and reaches the snows of Mount Ida 
while the spirit of the ancient gods 
and of the great King Minos hovers 
mysteriously over all. 
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Inquiry at the Tela Snake-Farm re- 
vealed the interesting fact that the 
peculiar venom of the cascabel was 
such as to cause almost instant paraly- 
sis of certain cords of the body, in- 
cluding those which hold the head 
erect. The relaxation of the latter, 
following a man’s being struck by the 
jungle rattler, allows the chin to fall 
forward on the chest, thus giving rise 
among the credulous natives to the 
belief that the neck has been broken 
by the blow of the snake’s open jaws. 


The story of my second visit to the 
Falls of Iguazu—as swift and direct 
as the first was slow and circuitous— 
is quickly told. The establishment 
of river steamer service on the upper 
Parana had made it possible to reach 
this region with some regularity, and 
with the completion of an automobile 
road from the mouth of the Iguazu 
to the Argentine side of the Gran 
Salto the trip has been made a fea- 
ture of the itineraries of the Buenos 
Aires travel bureau. 


Not long ago I was asked to 
occupy a spare seat of an amphibian 
which was being demonstrated in a 
series of test flights for one of the 
Rio Plate governments. We were 
spending the night at Corrientes when 
the suggestion of a swing over Iguazu 


was made. Scarcely less quickly done 
than said. 
Leaving the north-and-south flowing 


Paraguay to the left, we headed 
easterly along the flood-swollen Par- 
ana. Taking on petrol from cans off 
the river-steamer docks at Posadas, 
capital of the Providence of Misiones, 
we left the railway bridge astern and 
turned north-easterly along a narrow- 
ing river. At a number of places in 
the jungle were the overgrown ruins 
of the early Jesuit missions—some 
dating back to as early as 1608—from 
which the Province took its name. 
Up to the time the Jesuits were driven 
out by the Portuguese traders this re- 
gion was more densely populated than 
it has ever been since. 


A note reading “Thar she blows!” 
from the Yankee radio man heralded 
the appearance of the Gran Salto, a 
shimmering sheet of satin under a 
cloud of drifting “water smoke” a 
point or two off the starboard bow. 
The purple shadows of gorges and the 
blank white of falling or tumbling 
water was about all that was added 
to the picture on nearer approach. 


The only difference between Iguazu 
of my visit of twenty-five years previ- 
ously and the present was in the road, 
the hotel, many miles of trails, and 
bridges or ferries for getting about. 
And yet these made all the difference 
between glimpsing the Gran Salto and 
really seeing it. At the high flood- 
stage of the moment the whole 13,- 
000 feet of cliff of the great amphi- 
theater formed one huge cataract, 
broken up, however, into sixty or 
seventy separate falls, each with its 
own name. At lower water many of 
these are dry, with most of the flow 
concentrated in what are called the 
Brazilian and Argentine cataracts, 
much as Niagara is divided into the 
Canadian and American falls. 

Trails, bridges and ferries are con- 
stantly being extended and improved. 
At several points where tourists have 


proved reluctant to trust themselves 
to the Indian canoes in crossing swift 
channels, safe and dependable cable 
ferries are to be put in. The real dare- 
devil exploit—an adventure, the 
Gerente of the hotel assured me, 
which was only permitted to tourists 
of iron nerve and stout hearts—was 
in the form of a series of short canoe 
dashes, from island to island of the 
upper river, until El Garganta del 
Diablo, “The Devil’s Throat,” was 
reached, from which one could creep 
to the brink and peer down into the 
boiling maelstrom below. It was too 
dangerous even to think of at the 
present high-water; besides, the only 
capitan whom the Indians would trust 
at the steering paddle on so desperate 
a venture was away on a visit to his 
home at Gaa. 


What is the capitan’s name?” I 
asked with quickening interest. 


“Manuelo Rojas,” was the reply. 
“He is an old mestizo of Paraguayan 
descent, who brought travelers down 
to the Falls for many years before it 
was possible to come by road.” 


It was highly disappointing to miss 
by so narrow a margin my old head 
paddler, but I got some consolation 
out of looking up the terrible Gar- 
ganta del Diablo on the large-scale 
wall-map. With a chuckle I spelled 
out the hellish name where it was 
curled around the scraggly lines repre- 
senting what had once been a fa- 
miliar patch of rock. In fact, we had 
made damp and uncomfortable camp 
there for three nights while vainly 
trying to devise a safe and conserva- 
tive way to drop down to the jutting 
crag that was plainly doomed for 
early extinction from the corrosive ac- 
tion of the cataracts which crowded 
it to left and right. 


Anxious to see if the separating 
pinnacle still maintained its losing 
fight with the encroaching falls, I 
asked the Manager if he would pro- 
vide an Indian to help me paddle 
across a smart little Maine canoe I 
had discovered languishing in the 
palm-leaf boat-house of the upper 
pool. Throwing up his hands in 
consternation, the Gerente replied that 
not even old Manuelo himself, with 
his own canoe and picked crew, would 
think of risking being rammed down 
the Devil’s Throat at flood stage. With 
a cranky yanqui buque it was sheer 
madness. What was more, no Indian 
would venture to the Garganta with 
anyone but Manuelo. If the Senor 
wanted to fly in the face of the merci- 
ful Dios by going alone, of course— 
With a shrug of the shoulders he 
washed his hands of the consequences 
of the act of that kind of a lunatic. 

With only a day in hand and much 
else to see, I gave up the fight. Just 
the same, I have always regretted that 
I did not have a chance to prove to 
old Manuelo how much more handy 
a craft in swift water is a light yanqui 
canoe than a non-floating dugout. 
With that little canoe I am sure the 
two of us could have successfully 
pulled off the stunt we had funked 
with his cayuga—dropped right down 
to that undermined pinnacle between 
the twin cataracts . . . If that precari- 
ously planted projection was_ still 
there, of course. 
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natives used the biscuit tins in which 
to cook human flesh. 

Mail-swimmers at Niua Fo’ou fasci- 
nated voyagers on passing steamers 
until a year or more ago, when the 
native mail-man was attacked by a 
voracious shark and killed. As such 
an event always draws other sharks 
to waters where a killing has been 
made by a member, this interesting 
form of mail delivery was abandoned 
and now canoes once again brave the 
rough sea to collect the tin cans of 
mail for Niua Fo’ou. 

The natives of Niua Fo’ou are truly 
a race blessed by the gods. There is 
practically no disease, crime, poverty, 
or starvation in any of the villages of 
the island. They are a thrifty agri- 
cultural people, yet find plenty of 
time to play, sing and dance. In ap- 
pearance they are pleasing, strongly 
resembling the Maoris of New Zea- 
land and the Samoans. They are tall, 
superbly developed physically, with 
handsome regular features, dark 
liquid eyes, golden brown skins, and 
sweet dispositions. 

Affluence in Niua Fo’ou is not 
measured in coins, as each native’s 
wealth is computed only by the 
amount of mats, lands and produce 
he possesses. Every native is given 
by the Tonga Government eight acres 
of land for his plantation, which he 
is required to set out in yams, taro- 
root, oranges, breadfruit, and sweet 
potatoes. He must also develop and 
plant coconut palms. A small easy tax is 
levied on each native. But Tonga 
has no national debt, being the only 
kingdom so distinguished. There are 
no animals or reptiles on the island. 
Such livestock as pigs, horses and a 
few cows were brought from larger 
islands to the south. Ducks and 
chickens thrive well here. The cli- 
matic conditions of Niua Fo’ou are 
ideal. 

To this South Sea paradise right 
after the war came Charles Stewart 
Ramsay, an English soldier, with the 
cannonades of war-torn Europe still 
ringing in his ears. He secured mana- 
gership of a trading store here, and 
settled down to a life of peace and 
contentment; and the battlefields of 
France became only a dimly remem- 
bered nightmare. 

Ramsay was well-liked by the nat- 
ives, as he had a character founded in 
honesty and sincerity, which drew the 
natives to him instantly. He was ac- 
cepted as a blood-brother by all the 
native men, and the girls claimed 
him for a brother or sweetheart. For 
sport he would on slack days of 
business accompany the native mail- 
swimmers out to the mail steamers 
waiting off the isle. In a short time, 
he earned a just reputation as one of 
the greatest white swimmers in the 
South Seas. He was asked to take on 
the added duties of Tin Can mail- 
man, which he accepted. 

Ramsay miraculously escaped en- 
counters with sharks, although he of- 
ten floated for more than an hour on 
the heaving surface of the ocean, 
while transporting the tin cans of mail 
to the island. 

Perhaps the most dangerous feat 

(Continued on page 50) 
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undertaken by Ramsay as the mail- 
swimmer of Niua Fo’ou occurred one 
stormy night, while attempting to save 
a sinking schooner off Angaha. He was 
in his hut reading, when a breathless 
native rushed up to announce that a 
ship was firing distress rockets. Ram- 
say rushed to the landing-place of 
Angaha, where the helpless ship 
could be seen dimly off the northern 
point. The sea was cannonading on 
the jagged cliffs of Niua Fo’ou, and 
from the shore the prospect of swim- 
ming out to the foundering vessel 
was not inviting. It might mean sud- 
den death. But he made up his mind 
quickly: he would have to bring ‘a 
line to the schooner from shore. The 
natives remonstrated with him not to 
attempt this herculean task, but Ram- 
say, his mind set, dove bravely into 
the rough sea and struck out swiftly 
and strongly for the rapidly sinking 
schooner, a line attached to his waist. 
The sea buffeted him savagely. It is a 
miracle he was not attacked by sharks, 
as they usually foraged on stormy 
nights. 

He eventually, after a long and 
agonized struggle, reached the 
schooner, more than a half mile off 
Angaha. A large wave suddenly picked 
him up and threw him against the 
hull of the schooner, almost stunning 
him.. He dragged himself painfully 
over the side of the schooner, and 
called out weakly he had brought a 
rope. 

A dark shape loomed up suddenly 
before him, and he proferred the end 
of the line to the man. 

“So, you thought you’d collect sal- 
vage on “er, eh?” was the angry, 
hoarse voice that greeted him. “Well, 
back where you come from!” 

In the next instant the man’s fist 
lashed out, catching Ramsay squarely 
on the chin, breaking his jaw, and 
catapulting him into the sea. Half- 
senseless, Ramsay tried to swim back 
to the island, but he soon realized 
this was impossible. A strong current 
was carrying him toward Fiji. He felt 
the end was near, as he was about 
to faint from the pain of the bully’s 
blow. 

Suddenly he felt a strong arm en- 
circling his waist, supporting his head 
out of the water. It was his Man- 
Friday, Tangi, who, against his orders, 
had followed him out to sea, to be 
sure nothing befell his friend, This 
same native had fought beside Ram- 
say in the muddy trenches of France. 
Tangi brought Ramsay back to An- 
gaha, where Ramsay, half drowned, 
was. revived. The next day, the 
schooner had disappeared. It was 
learned later that the captain of the 
schooner had managed to get the de- 
fective pumps working at the last 
minute, and had weathered the storm, 
sailing off to Fiji. 

Commenting upon the heroic act 
of the native man, Tangi, later, Ram- 
say remarked: 

“Loyalty is the natural heritage of 
the natives of Niua Fo’ou. If I had 
drowned out*there in the sea, Tangi 
would have been given my post as 
manager of the trading store of An- 
gaha. But he put friendship before 
personal gain.” 
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